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EIGHTY-EIGHTH SESSION 
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12 NOVEMBER 1921 


1921-1922 


Inaugural Address 


By the PRESIDENT, PAUL WATERHOUSE, 4.A., delivered at the General Meeting, 


7 November 1921 


HE great and good Earl de Grey was, as the 


Kalendar and history will tell you, the first 
President of the Institute. He was a states- 
man who in his time played many parts and a man 


who was so willing to give to our Body the prestige of 


his name and the help of his personality that he held 
the presidential office to our great benefit and to his 
own honour for no less than a quarter of a century. 
That is one reason why, gentlemen, though the 
Institute is 87 years of age, I have only had 27 pre- 
decessors in office. The other reason is that though 
two or sometimes three years have been the normal 
spell of service, Sir William ‘Tite alone of all the line 
was persuaded to come back to the chair for a second 
period of captivity after four years of freedom. But 
in those days Tite was no longer an architect —he 
had retired ; he retired at about 55 years of age ; 
and his energies outside the Institute were devoted 
,as a Bank Director to Banking, and as a member of 
Parliament to thwarting the Gothic tendencies of Sir 
Gilbert Scott. 
I do not propose to give here a history of my 27 
forerunners. Out of the whole number I have per- 
- sonally known 17, and there is no reason in the na- 
ture of chronology why I should not have known by 
= sight several more. In fact, there are architects in 
Zour midst, men of still active energy, who were born 
+ before the first of our Presidents died. It is perhaps 
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a curious fact that while my name is the 28th on the 
list my father’s is the 14th. 

It is a happy and pleasant thought that out of my 
27 predecessors no fewer than 8 are still very much 
alive, and among them I venture to reckon—if they 
will allow me tosay so—-some of my.very best friends. 
Our past Presidents form, though we may not al- 
ways recognise the fact, a kind of House of Lords in 
their relationship to the Council. No one but a Pre- 
sident, or one who has beer closely associated with 
the duties of this chair, can know what the tempor- 
ary chief of our brotherhood here owes to the fact 
that he can lean at times of difficulty on the strong 
support of those good men and true who have been 
through the career before him. I give here no hint 
of dependence. A President must fight his own bat- 
tles or, if happily there are no battles, must at least 
steer his own course; but the post is one of a certain 
isolation,andthe sense that there is at hand among a 
body of tried friends sympathy, counsel and advice, 
isa boon which no sound President can wisely dis- 


regard. 

Our procedure affords, to my mind, too little op- 
portunity for the free acknowledgement of certain 
past services. I want, with your leave, to make such 
an opportunity for myself by saying a word about 
one or two friends of mine and of yours whose mod- 
esty will resent every word I say. 
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No one will ever adequately say or perhaps know 
how much modern architecture as a profession owes 
to Sir Aston Webb. His singularly happy personal- 
ity, welcome in all kinds of society, crowned as it has 
been by his appointment to the courtly post of Pre- 
sident at the Academy, has w = for all his colleagues 


an honour for which we may be always grateful. Sir 
. % ° 4 4 > | = 
Ernest George has emphasised as few others before 
or since the gentleness—-I can think of no better or 


. Colcutt is 


ecution, 


nobler word—of a true artist’s life. "Phos 
a name that has meant to me virtlity 

strength, courage, and, not least, great friendliness 
Of Stokes in his day we knew the force and fire. If 


fire and force have in later . us been dimmed by 
untimely ill-health we must n r forget that it was 
his Atlas back that bore the wei alia of the new birth 





Architectural Association. I think 


of the ith pride 
of the fact that I sat at his (literally) round table in 
Storey’s Gate in the days when he chose to attri- 
bute to the collaboration of others t eat educa- 
tional movement of which he himself was perhaps 
the real mainspring. 

I have mixed these metaphors, but thev are better 

1 the mixing 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, an old personal friend, 


has shown, as few modern architects have shown, 
how the literarv and histori 


fully linked with the pr ictical and 
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creative. Weowe 
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him much for this, for in the first place, he has given 
the lie to the theory that _— 2a combination is im- 
possible ; : and secon di: »has done | 101 to oul 
Institute by the respect c which his written words 
are so widely held. 

Lastly, among living men I come to Ernest New- 


ton and John William Simpson. 


We tried at the end of the war to tell Newton ona 


little script of parchment what we thoughtof his work 
as President during the terrible subversion of our 
civilisation that our world went through. Ihopeit 
will always be remembered of Newton that a man 

“ . . 1 1 . 1 Pe 
whose happiness consists, I believe, in the creation 
of some of the tenderest and most tranquil of dom«¢ 


tic architecture said to himself, “ Here 
tional and perhaps uncongenial job ready for me to 
do. Itisacall. 
Some of us know with what tact and grace, but at 
the same time with what infinite labour, and ] sup- 
pose, fatigue, he laid 
that heavy undertaking. 
John William Simpson has made my ov 
extremely difficult one. I was going to say that he 


in exXce p- 


[will answer it. 


hold of and carried through 


n task an 
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was a born chairman, which indeed he is; but as he 
can also be described as a born administrator and a 
ras well as a born architect 
letters, I am in dan- 
rather strange 


born after-dinner speaker 
and a born writer of humorous 
calling up by my language a 
portrait of the infant Simpson in his cradle. Let it 
suffice to say that his rule of the Institute—! don’t 
hesitate to use the word rule—was to my mind a 
very masterly exhibition of a range of womens which 


. c 
ver ( 
ger Ol 


His time was a difficult time, bot he icant 
his eeNCHCNeD, facing edds of ill-health with re- 
markable pluck, and with a skill which sets his suc- 
cessor one of those examples which though inspir- 
ing are also terrifying. 

[ cannot refrain here from a few personal words. 
[t is difficult for me to tell you, my friends, with 
what emotion I occupy this chair. I can’t pretend 
to be among strangers. I have been an Institute 
man all my professional life, and most of you know 
onal way. Perhaps it is the 
very fact of my being so entirely at home in this 
room and among these familiar faces that gives me 
the sense of anxious responsibility of which I ven- 
ture to speak. I have felt ever since I came within 
reach of the chair that others would fill the office 
better than myself, and I should never under any 
circumstances have done anything to encourage my 
getting here unless indeed ordinary 
work for the Institute can be interpreted as encour- 
aging these chances. But it was the clear wish of 
some of you that I should be nominated, and being 
elected I need not disguise from myself or from you 
the fact that to be your President 1s an honour which 
no architect who believes in the brotherhood of Art 
can despise. [ live, as it happens, a life of which the 
duties are sometimes complicated and numerous. 
\iy time-table is at times, like that of all busy and 
happy men, an outrage on the eight-hours day. But 
such as I am, I am here to do as far as in me lies the 
duties you have laid upon me, sure that you will 
pardon the shortcomings which are certain to reveal 
themselves. With us every succeeding epoch is by 
the very march of time more onerous than the past; 
but I have at least courage, and there is no courage 
like that of the man who feels sure that he has 
friends about him. 


me in a more or less pers 


chances of 


Among the happy phrases of that most happy writer 
St. Paul is the expression, “* We upon whom the ends 
of the world are come.” ‘Those ends of the world 
come uponevery generation inturnand would be un- 
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bearable were it not that the very ends are after all 
nly beginnings. We picture ourselves seated on the 
very prow of progress with along wake behind. But 
ihe prow is a prow, not astern: we are cleaving the 
flashing waters of time, and so far from being at the 
last extremity of history we should think of ourselves 
as in mid-voyage, or in a voyage less than half begun. 
| said that I believedin the brotherhood of architects. 
| do. I believe not only in the bond that unites al! of 
us as contemporaries, but equally in our joyful bon- 
dage to the men of the past. And having gotso far, 
may I say that I believe just as much and just as joy- 
ullyin our union with the untold ages of architec- 
tural toilers who are to follow. Our duty towards 
them is amazing in its force. 

Some of the aspects of modern architecture are 
so remarkable that I want, with your leave, to devote 
he remaining minutes at my disposal to-night to 
some consideration of them. 

We architects are set in the midst of critics : the 
whole world of intelligent opinion—to say nothing 
of the world of unintelligent opinion—is perpetu- 

” on the watch to offer us warning and advice. 
‘or the most part we pay but little heed to the ad- 
vice or the warning : we go on our way, we take our 
own course; we have our own courage, and if 
attacked we sometimes—but rarely—attempt a re- 
ply. What are the lines of our defence and what is 
our bulwark of justification ? This is a serious ques- 
tion. It deserves aserious answer. Can we give it ? 


Let me say at once that the answer is a difficult 
one to frame. Our confidence is no vain confidence, 
but on what is it founded ? 

I venture to think that the very difficulty of our 
reply is based upon some qualities of architecture 
which are none the less important because they are 
obscure. The obscurity is an obscurity inherent in 
the nature of our art itself. And if it remains an 
obscur ity even to ourselves that is no pr oof of ignor- 
ance, still less of ine ficiency, on our part. It is a 
proof rather of the great depth and height of a mys- 
stery which of itself ennobles architecture. 

Look at the matter historically and some facts 
will emerge. 

Some of us are old enough to have been fanned in 
our youth by the later breaths of the Gothic revival. 
It is easy to say that it broke like dawn with a gleam 
of sincerity upon a world whose darkness was getting 
tired of sham and pretence in architecture. Easy to 
say, but quite untrue. When shall we say that the 


Gothicrevival began? Like most decent architectural 
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movements (and it was a decent one) its beginnings 
were graduated, but I suppose it would be safe to 
say, without worrying about sporadic surprises of 
early days, that it opened in 1825. 

The great Gothic manifestation of the moment 
was St. Luke’s, Chelsea. I do not abuse St. L uke’s 
I admire it (in one of the senses of the word ‘ ‘ ad- 
mire ”’), but as far as truth and sincerity go I would 
just as soon have its contemporary, the now de- 
aay ed Hanover Chapel by our first Architect 

resident Cockerill. 

Of course, my comparison is rather unfair. It 
would be more just to the Gothic workers if I were 
to take a later and riper product of their movement. 
I might come on to the Houses of Parliament, 
the foundation stone of which was laid in 1839, and 
set against it Barry’s classic work. Enormously as I 
reverence the Palace of Westminster, a giant’s effort 
which instead of being a giant’s failure is a giant’s 
triumph, I cannot feel sure that as architecture it 
has a truer claim than the works of the same de- 
signer in his Roman and Italian moods. 

The fact is that the sincerity plea will not on its 
own carry the Gothic revival into heaven, and if by 
sincerity we mean common sense it is certain that 
sincerity is no real criterion of art. 

It is true that quite early in the Gothic days peo- 
ple began saying that the Gothic movement was the 
pathway of truth and that its mission was the extir- 
pation of pretence. The penumbra of Ruskin was 
heralding Ruskin’s approach, but for us to say in 
these latter days that the battle was won—as far as 
it was won—because one style was righteousness 
and the other deceitful sin is to misunderstand not 
only the nature of Art but in particular the nature 
of architecture. 

The true strength of the Gothic revival lay in the 
fact that as it went on its wayit eventually madearchi- 
tecture unconscious: by which I do not mean ignor- 
ant. 

Its impetus was that of religion and romance, its 
strength was not that of the rejection of a supposed 
false archaeology in favour of a reputed vernacular 
style. The archaeology of it was its nourishment ir 
two senses, the first being that without search into 
the facts of the past no modern architect can achieve 
taste, and the second that what we call archaeology 
is after all a mere quarrying into the pit whence 
we were digged. 

And this is one of the points I want leave to make 
to-night. We talk of archaeological study on the 
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part of an architect as if it were a fumbling among 
dry bones. It is nothing of the kind, unless indeed 


it take the form of a plunge into the archives of 


some alien civilisation with which our race has no 
blood affinity. 

But western Europe is a small place and ‘ts his- 
tory during the Christian era is but a tiny span. 

Do we realise any of us that if we were to invite 
our direct ancestors as far back as the reign of 
Augustus to an evening party we could get them all 
into less than a quarter of this room? If each of us 
were to follow the direct maleline,inviting his father’s 
father, his father,and so on, the whole company from 
the year nought to the year now would only be about 
sixty persons. 

The Renaissance is looked upon as a great revul- 
sion, but the men of the Quattrocento were only 
forty-two generations off the golden age of Rome, 
and we of to-day have only a score of ancestors be- 
tween ourselves and that glorious century that saw 
the building of Salisbury Cathedral. 

‘To-day history or archaeology, or for that matter 
the simple study of still standing stones, takes the 
place of the traditions of the mediaeval or preme- 
diaeval workshop, and if we are accused of anti- 
quarianism in our study, or of archaism in our 
practice, let us answer boldly that the trust of a 
patriot in the past of his race is no freak of archae- 
ology but simply common piety in the Roman sense 
of the word. It is, in fact, respect for the traditions 
of our race. 

I should like to point here to a product of the 
Gothic revival—a by-product, it is true—which 
made not for good but for evil. Up to the first quar- 
ter of last century every architect studied the classic 
rules. With the dawn of the Gothic fervour there 
came a sense that the old foundations were being 
loosened, and before men came to realise that the 
new mediaevalism carried with it as great an obliga- 
tion to type as the older classicism there broke out 
a sense—a perfectly reasonable sense—that so long 
as an architect exercised his taste he couldn’t be 
acting amiss. With that sense came licence, and 
with licence a display of work, specially in our Lon- 
don streets between, let us say, 1850 and 1875, 
which while it remains unbroken or unburnt will be 
a reproach upon our country. I said it was reason- 
able to let taste be the criterion. It was. But there 


is no taste without knowledge, and I question if 


reason is in architecture a qualified judge. I am wil- 
ling to be misunderstood if I say that there are 
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realms where reason is not supreme. What is rea- 
son ’ I suppose it is civilisation’s substitute for 
instinct ; and without instinct there is no Art. 

But time advances. | have entered too big a sub- 


ject. Rather than leave it with a ragged edge I will 


ask you to let me express the rest of the train of 
thought in separate sentences, begging you not to 
think from their form that I regard them as epi- 
grams or aphorisms. 

Archaeology in architecture is not the 1efuge of 
exhausted imagination : rather is it the resource of 
a spirit of art which, seeking rest and finding none, 
returns home. 

The past is the mother’s milk of our growth. 

The roots of architecture are as important as its 
branches and are the conditioning causes of its true 
fruit and flowers. 

While good manners are civilisation’s device for 
the smoothing of intercourse between contempora- 
ries, tradition is civilisation’s device for the still more 
important intercourse between the men of old and 
ourselves, between ourselves and the men to come. 
Let us never be guilty of a breach in our link be- 
tween future and past. 

If evil communication corrupt good manners, 
evil manners make corrupt communications. 

Finally, a last thought. It seems a far-fetched 
one, but if you will consider it, it goes to the very 
heart of the matter. 

The most wonderful fact in modern architectural 
history is not the capture by Americaof classic archi- 
tecture but the capture by classic architecture of 
America. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT 

LORD SUMNER OF IBSTONE, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the President for his address, said : 
‘ My lord, ladies and gentlemen,—With your permis- 
sion,and by the direction of superior authority, Ihavethe 
pleasure and the honour of proposing a vote of thanks to 
the President—without his permission—for the address 
which he has favoured us with. I believe that I owe this 
privilege to the fact that [ have known him for over 
forty years. There may be in this room, though I hardly 
think it possible, those who have known him as long. 
But at any rate, after knowing him all that time, and 
knowing many who have known him, I am prepared to 
say I have never known anybody who did not like him. 
(Applause). And, though I have never heard him ad- 
dress a public audience before, fam further prepared to 
say I had no idea that he could at the same time charm 
and instruct a learned and popular audience. ‘There 
is a further point, interesting to me, and not, pro- 
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ably, to anyone else ; we were both born in the 
same city, we are citizens of no mean city, the City 
of Manchester, adorned by two buildings which will, 
for many ages, celebrate the name of Waterhouse. 1 
did propose to have alluded further to the early years of 
he President, but two circumstances are against it. 
One is, that the arrangement of your room suggests to 
ine the more familiar scene of a coroner’s inquest : 
and the other is that the anecdote which I had—a vera- 
cious anecdote—I gave away before dinner to Sir Henry 
Newbolt, and I do not like to take it away from him. 
If I were like Sir Anthony Hawkins, who, as we have 
heard to-night, has charmed thousands of readers for 
dozens of years, I should endeavour to invent an 
anecdote, but I fear that I might be found out. | 
have been supposing that, in addition to the pleasure 
of meeting countiess geniuses—De L’Ormes and Inigo 
Joneses of the future—-I should learn someth'ng of the 
art of arch‘tecture. I have attended with the greatest in- 
terest to the President’s address, which appeared to me 
to range over most subjects of literature and many sub- 
jects of art: I heard disrespectful allusions to Sir Gil- 
bert Scott, and a somewhat patronising approval of St. 
Paul, a definition of reason without any reference to 
Relativity, and a reference to the late Mr. Ruskin, that 
gifted amateur, which tempts me to tell you what I also 
think about architecture. But I heard less about archi- 
tecture than | expected ; it was only towards the end of 
the address that I heard an allusion to the Ionic column, 
and I then hoped I was beginning to get on to serious 
ground, but a series of glittering epigrams concluded 
the address. 

** [ have so nearly exhausted the time which, I think, 
must have been allowed me, and I am sure I am so near- 
ly on the point of having exhausted your patience, that 
[ am driven to take refuge in being serious. And I 
would like to make an appeal to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects during this Golden Period of the 
presidency of Mr. Waterhouse, to do something for the 
education of people like myself, who would fain believe 
that under more favourable auspices they might have 
been architects too, but find themselves occupying no 
better position than that of atoms in that large nucleus, 
that large nebula indeed, to which architecture owes a 
great deal, and that is the body of clients. Among the 
many milestones of earlier years I remember two books 
which I read omnivorously, and which produced a pro- 
found impression on me—I daresay neither is remem- 
bered now. One was called The English Gentleman’s 
House, by a man whose name was, I think, Kerr, at any 
rate it was a Scotch name. It is a most fascinating book 
for a boy, from which I learned much, and which made 
me interested in houses like Blenheim and Mentmore, 
and I perceived that architecture, 2s depicted by Kerr, 
Was a very great art. ‘The other was Eastlake’s History 
of the Gothic Revival. Since then, I am afraid, I have 
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got over the Gothic Revival. I have been to see most of 
the buildings in London that Eastlake figured in his 
book, and found them not as good as I thought they 
were. But those two books (probably very elementary 
things) I can testify did a great deal for me in giving me 
a profound interest in, I might almost say a profound 
passion, though an unsatisfied passion for, the great 
masters of architecture. Is it not possible for you to do 
something to educate the general public? Here we are, 
walking about the streets of a great city, sometimes one 
city, sometimes another; we go to Paris, we go to 
Rome, and we wander about the Italian cities—we have 
even been to German cities, but we try to live it down, 
and all the time we are seeing, at every moment of our 
valk, buildings which are worthy of our intelligent and 
critical attention. About nine-tenths of them ought not 
to exist ; but if we can make up our minds why they 
ought not to exist, we have learned something. Still, 
there is a large number of all ages and styles which are 
the work of great men, which exhibit great qualities, 
and which, if one will pay attention to them, increase 
one’s knowledge as one goes about. One visits picture- 
galleries now 2nd then, but one is seeing buildings all 
the time. How is it that the great bulk of English man- 
kind knows and cares nothing whatever about architec- 
ture ? And it is of great importance, because any one of 
us might be First Commissioner of Public Works. In 
some cases the incumbent of that office is a person of 
whom we are justly proud. I would urge upon any 
First Commissioner, even upon one of whom we are 
most proud, to chasten himself by remembering that 
the office was once held by Mr. Ayrton, and architects 
should remember that any one of us may be chairman 
of some association, county council, or board of guardi 
ans, who require a suitable building to be erected for a 
particular purpose, and therefore should have some 
architectural taste. Can nothing be done to educate our 
taste ? Can nothing be done to make the ordinary man, 
whose eye only requires educating, appreciate that, 
apart altogether from the moral side of architecture, 
that apart from archaeology and styles, there is the 
greatest possible satisfaction to those who have to live 
among buildings in great cities if only their eyes can be 
educated to appreciate the value and importance of 
mass, of proportion, of light and shade, even of colour, 
of an interesting sky-line, the relation of buildings to 
their surroundings, and so forth, to get rid of the idea 
that as soon as you have erected a set of fine buildings, 
the next thing to be done is to plant a row of plane trees 
in front of them, so that as little as possible can be seen 
of the buildings ; or, if it is in the country, after your 
building is completed, to plant ivy all about it, to con- 
ceal it from the prying eye ? 
‘** T do not know how the intelligence of the public is 
going to be reached. You may answer that perhaps it is 
first to be discovered. But we live in a democratic age. 
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No art which is obliged to express itself in great and 
costly buildings can thrive unless it educates its—I will 
not say its masters, but its pay-masters ; and I would 
like to utilise this opportunity—I always like to utilice 
opportunities—by making this appeal to Mr. Water- 
house and this Institute, to do more than at present to 
teach the average stupid man, who is not a fool after all, 
how much delight there is in even small and well-pro- 
portioned buildings, and how much advantage in Lon- 
don can be obtained by destroying bad buildings right 
and left, so that good ones may be seen, and how much 
richer life would be, if the Presidents of the great Arts 
of which | think there is none second to Architecture 
were among our guides and leaders.” 

SIR HENRY NEWBOLT: My lords, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is with the greatest possible pleasure that 
I take the opportunity of seconding any vote of thanks 
to my old friend Mr. Waterhouse. At the same time, it 
cannot be denied that my predecessor has made the task 
as difficult as he could. It would be one thing to pro- 
pose a vote of thanks to an extraordinarily practised and 
well-balanced speaker who manages to combine solid 
substance, pungent wit and delicate urbanity—-the three 
great qualitiesof aspeaker like Ir. Waterhouse—because 
one could say something about it ; but Lord Sumner, 
first of all by that natural wit of which he is a master, 
and which makes him a difficult man to follow, and, 
secondly, by the tangle of mystifications and inaccura- 
cies with which he has strewn his speech, has made it 
very difficult to pass through the same gap in the hedge 
after him. I will touch upon one or two of these. 

I heard, to my astonishment, the remark that there 
were probably no persons present in this room who had 
known Mr. Waterhouse as long as Lord Sumner had, 
yet in the next breath he was mentioning Sir Anthony 
Hawkins, Dr. Mackail and myself. We all three of us 
were at Oxford at the same time as Lord Sumner and 
Mr. Waterhouse ; and if I may press the matter still 
further I would remark that the first occasion on which 
I saw Lord Sumner was when he was walking, one after- 
noon, on the towing-path, and someone remarked to 
me, ‘* That is the next President of the Union,” and im- 
mediately afterwards I saw the Palliol Eight go by with 

Mr. Waterhouse as coxswain coaching it. I pass by the 
remainder of the inaccuracies. But there was one wire 
entanglement thrown in my way, which I must get rid 
of. The anecdote presented to me by Lord Sumner was 
one for which he had no further use himself, I think, so 
he passed it on to me, and left me to do what I liked 
with it. But he is really dying to tell it to anybody who 
would like to hear it, and I can only say, on his behalf, 
that if there is anybody in this room who wishes to hear 
the true story of the Balliol barge, he has only to send 
a postcard to Lord Sumner to-morrow and he will receive 
a typewritten copy of the story from beginning to end. 

I will forgive Lord Sumner for his wit, his inaccura- 
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cies and his obstacles, because I want to speak more 
seriously of Mr. Waterhouse. I have followed with 
great attention the extremely condensed and difficult 
discourse which he delivered to-night. It was difficult 
not only because it was condensed, but also because it 
was interspersed'with amusing anecdotes, which diverted 
one from the thread of the argument, and so the thread 
Was not very easy to follow. But it left upon me the im- 
pression that he had two great points to make, and that 
he made them both. The first was the point about the 
brotherhood of the arts, the second was the point about 
time and style. Those are two matters which interest 
me very much indeed. I need not be ashamed, as he has 
already let you into the secret, to speak of myself to- 
night as being here in the capacity of a poet. Itis nota 
word I should naturally have applied to myself—who 
would ? But as the secret has been told you, I will con- 
fess to it. As a poet, I have a special interest in architec- 
ture, and in the two points Mr.Waterhouse made. ‘There 
is no mere slight or superficial resemblance between 
poetry and architecture. They both fulfil the same 
function in human life ; they both can take material 
from the common earth, material which is concerned 
with the uses of everyday life, and both can, by crea- 
tion, transform it into something new, something of an 
entirely different kind. They have this in common, 
that they keep very closely indeed both to the material 
and the nature of human life. Lord Sumner has already 
alluded to one of the ways in which this is true of archi- 
tecture. It has been said—or at any rate it will very 
shortly have been said—that the whole career of the 
typical successful Englishman may be expressed in ar- 
chitectural terms. During the first part of his life he is 
the ‘‘ architect of his own fortune ” ; during the second 
part of his life, if he has bad luck, he is the fortune of his 
own architect. That, apparently, has happened to Lord 
Sumner. It is only one among many examples | could 
give you of the close resemblance there is between 
poetry and architecture. But there is this great differ- 
ence : that the reward of the two is very different. If 
you want to have your common daily life transmuted for 
you by a poet, you can have it done, and at an exceed- 
ingly cheap rate. The King himself—who, I believe, 
has it done as well as it can be done—-pays no more than 
£150 a year for it, something like £3 a week. I do not 
believe there is in this room, or even among the ac- 
quaintance of anyone in this room, a single architect of 
reputation who will work exclusively for any man for £3 
a week. It will cost you more than that if you want 
ordinary bricks transformed into a house such as you 
would care to live in. But if you were to give up archi- 
tecture from that point of view, it would be a great mis- 
take to give it up from another. When I was young, it 
was considered to be, I will not say a part of every one’s 
education, but it was a taste which was common to 
almost all persons of education, to understand, to care 





ibout, to differentiate and to find out about the archi- 
tecture which has at different times obtained in these 
islands. I do not notice that tendency among the young 
of the present day. If I offer them, when they come to 
stay with me, the run of my books, I notice that the shelf 
on which my quite respectable collection of architec- 
tural works stands istotally neglected. If Itake them out 
to see the sights of the neighbourhood, which consist, as 
in any other part of England, of castles and a cathedral 
and old manor houses, they look at them with a rather 
knowing air, and pitch upon their inconveniences, and 
their general out-of-dateness. ‘They do not admire the 
style, they do not know where it comes from, they do 
not even know the name for it. That is, Ithink,a serious 
loss. It happened to me, not long ago—it has happened 
to me continuously during the last two and a half years 

to be considering the education of this country so far 
as it is concerned with teaching English, and a witness 
who wanted to embarrass me asked me, in a tone of sup- 
pressed indignation, what I thought of a 'Tripos paper 
in the English school at Cambridge, which seemed to 
expect a knowledge of architecture and other social con- 
ditions in England during a century when poetry was 
being produced ; and he was astonished, when I en- 
tirely approved of such a paper and such questions. I 
need not be afraid of confessing, before this audience, 
that it appears to me that a knowledge of architecture is, 
or should be, part of the equipment of every educated 
person in this country. 

And that brings me to the point concerning the 
brotherhood of art. I am prepared not only to endorse 
everything your President said about that, but to go two 
steps further. I think nothing binds men more than a 
community of that pleasure which they draw from the 
arts. I believe that it is more possible for a poet or a 
painter or a musician to sympathise with architecture 
than it is for him to sympathise with the butcher, the 
baker or the candlestick maker. And I think it will al- 
ways be so. And it follows loyically that if we wish, as 
we do wish, to be one homogeneous nation, the best 
thing we can do is to spread a knowledge of, a belief in, 
and a taste for the arts. And there is no art with which 
we could make a better beginning than the art of archi- 
tecture, for it is one which appeals on many sides simul- 
taneously. It is almost impossible to imagine even a 
Briton being so dense, so taken up with trivial affairs, 
that he does not know one building from ancther. 

The second step I would take is this : We are trying 
to reconstruct a broken world. We have hitherto held it 
together by a balance of forces, forces united in one 
direction against those forces brought to bear upon us 
from another. The system is believed to have proved 
itself to be arotten one ; we are looking about for a fresh 
kind of cement. We cannot find that, surely, either in 
militarism or in commerce, which is itself a kind of war, 
or in religion, which, again, divides men into two and 
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seventy warring sects. There is no known common 
factor between men, I think, of a binding nature, 
except a love of the arts. It is possible that amongst 
those, architecture may be proved to be one of the 
greatest for this purpose. It is possible for every nation 
to have its own architecture and yet to admire that of 
every other nation, and to share with them all the enthu- 
siasm for the most primeval of al] arts. During the late 
war there was no episode which so united the whole of 
Christendom in indignation as the outraged feeling 
caused by the destruction of the Cathedral of Rheims. 
It is conceivable, of course, that an honest hard-headed 
soldier may have felt honestly convinced that the des- 
truction of that cathedral was necessary for military pur- 
poses. I do not believe it, of course, but for the sake of 
charity, I will take it so. But what was far more signi- 
ficant was that a Prussian of a very well known, a noble, 
family who had himself attained to the rank of General 
in the Army, defended, in an article applauded all over 
Germany, the destruction of that Cathedral, because 
any act which tended to discourage or discomfort the 
enemies of his country was a right act, a moral act, a 
brave act. ‘‘ And,’ he concluded, ‘‘ when the French 
have submitted to us, we will build them a far better 
cathedral in the modern German style.” 1 
do not think—and I say it with all sobriety—I do not 
think that even the savage feelings that decided on the 
sinking of the Lusitania really touched a moral depth so 
profound as that last remark ; it touches the very bot- 
tom of bad art, and it is, in a sense, as bad as anything in 
human nature. 

The second of Mr. Waterhouse’s points was con- 
cerned with time and style; and here even the very 
humblest of poets cannot but be grateful to him. I 
have spent ten or fifteen years past in speculations on 
the nature of time, and also the nature of style ; and Mr. 
Waterhouse’s remarks are so singularly like some of the 
conclusions to which I came, that I find myself wonder- 
ing, in the terms of the old problem as to which came 
first, the hen or the egg, whether I was really the hen, 
and whether one or two of Mr. Waterhouse’s remarks 
were not eggs which he, so to speak, stole from my sit- 
ting, or whether he was the hen and I had been borrew- 
ing egys from underneath him. It does not very much 
matter ; the eggs are there, and I am sure they are very 
prolific ones. If we try, as I have often tried, to rid our- 
selves of ideas of space and time, we shall, [ think, come 
te certain conclusions which bear very closely on mat- 
ters of art. We shall think, as my late friend Andrew 
Lang was fond of saving, we shall think of ourselves in a 
future state when we are delivered from this necessityof 
placing ourselves somewhere in the time series or of de- 
fining ourselves by some kind of spatial framework, as 
looking upon the whole Universe, of all ages, as a kind 
of picture book of the Universe. In that picture book 
we shall see that, as Mr. Waterhouse said, there is no 
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such thing as a difference between generations ; we shall 
see as our contemporaries not only all the architects and 


poets in the past, but those of the future to the end of 


time, and see everything that was beautiful in its 
universal and not in its particular form. And this ts 
very important, because when you have to judge of your 
own work, or other people’s, when you have to consider 
whether it is really a blow for freedom which you are 
striking, or whether it is only an insane desire for eccen- 
tricity which you are gratifying, you have this to go by. 
Picture to yourself the process of architecture in the 
ages, and see that it all proceeds from one set of general 
ideas, general principles to which every great building 
which has ever been bult, fundamentally and in its 
proper Order, belongs. In the same way, every great 
utterance of poets, in whatever language, has always 
belonged to the same realm of art. Now look at the 
modern building, or the modern poem which professes 
to have escaped, or to have delivered itself from all re- 
strictions of style, all tradition. Is it really a descendant 
of that which has gone before, however different ? Or 
is it, however taking for the moment, however satis- 
fying to its creator, something which is totally, wilfully, 
unrelated ? If it is wilfully unrelated, it is impossible 
that it should have any real existence in the picture 
book, which contains nothing but universals. The re- 
sult will be that the eccentric will necessarily be wiped 
out ; there will be nothing left of him, he will be found 
to have been merely occupying the time of his contem- 
poraries with what is purely irrelevant. This may, or 
may not, be, to vou a pressing question. I gather from 
the President’s remarks that, in some ways, it is. It 
certainly is in the matter of poetry. I have, for twenty 
vears, been preaching that every poet should be al- 
lowed to express himself in the manner natural to him, 
because only in that way can he achieve the sincerity 
of style which alone can produce great work. But a 
certain number of people seem bent upon creating 
something which is not the expression of anything but 
a desire for sensation ; it has neither reason nor in- 
stinct. I am as certain that it will cease to exist as I 
am certain that buildings put up in the City between 
1850 and 1875, which Mr. Waterhouse mentioned 
to-night, will eventually be blown down or burned, 
either by someone here or by those we shall inspire to do 
what we do not like to do ourselves. They will go. Iam 
extremely grateful to Mr. Waterhouse for having said 
one more word which will help them to go. I believe, 
with him, that there is a simultaneity, a timelessness, in 
all art, and that only that which has timelessness can 
endure. 

I offer my congratulations to you and your President, 
and ask you to thank him for his address. 

The vote was put by Mr. Keen, and carried by ac- 
clamation. 


THE PRESIDENT: My lords and gentlemen, | 
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thank you very heartily for the kind way in which you 
have received my address. I cannotihonestly say I regret 
having given it, because it led to the two excellent dis- 
courses which followed it, by my two friends Lord 
Sumner and Sir Henry Newbolt. 


oa ° 
Civic Survey Diagrams 
[t may interest members of the Institute to know that 
during the last three months the Civic Survey Diagrams 
which were prepared during the war have found their 
final destination. It will be remembered that the 
schemes were organised in three areas, distributed as 
follows :—Greater London, South-East Lancashire and 
South Yorkshire. The London County Council were 
offered, and have accepted, the Diagrams of Greater 
London, but the Council were not able to consent to 
the suggestion of the Civic Survev Joint Committee 
that the information which the diagram, convey should 
be kept up to date, stating that “ the Council does not 
see its way, in present conditions, to give any under- 
taking to complete or continue the work.” ‘The Council 
agree to the condition that the diagrams “ shall be 
available for inspection by the officials of any Govern- 
ment Department or Local Authority to whom they be 
of interest,” and “ that facilities for consulting the dia- 
grams Shall be afforded to any member of the Royal 
Institute of Pritish Architects.”’ A complete catalogued 
schedule of the diagrams has also been sent to the Coun- 
cil. The diagrams of the South Yorkshire area are now 
in the possession of the City Corporation of Leeds, and 
the South Lancashire diagrams deposited with the 
Manchester and District Joint Town Planning Advisory 
Committee, who passed the following resolution : 
‘* That the very best thanks of this Committee be given 
to the various associations responsible for the prepara- 
tion of the Civic Survey of South-East Lancashire for 
their very valuable gift to this Committee of the plans, 
diagrams and reports of such survey.” 





THE PRINCE of WALES AND THE INSTITUTE, 

The diploma of Honorary Fellowship has just 
been presented to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales at St. James’s Palace. ‘The document is beau- 
tifully engrossed on parchment by Mr. Graily 
Hewitt, and the seal of the Royal Institute is 
attached to the document. 

SESSIONAL PAPERS. 

At the next Sessional Meeting of the Institute, on 
the 21st November, Mr. G. H. Widdows will read a 
paper on ‘** School Design.” 

Members are requested to note that Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt (Past President) will read a paper at the 
Meeting on the 19th December on ‘‘ Modern Methods 
of Architectural Education.”’ 















Byzantine Architecture and the Work of the 
Byzantine Research and Publication Fund 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE CHURCH OF OuR LADY OF THE HUNDRED GATES IN PAROS 


HE work of the Byzantine Research and 

Publication Fund deserves to be widely 

known. Its Committee has produced mate- 
rial which in selection and manner of presentation 
is wholly admirable. Beginning in rgro with the 
Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, by Messrs. 
Harvey, Lethaby, Dalton, Cruso, and Dr. Head- 
lam.* the Fund produced in 1912 the Church of 
Santa Eirene at Constantinople, by Mr. W. S. 
George, Dr. Van Millingen, and Mr. A. M. Wood- 
ward.t Its latest publication is the Church of Our 
Lady of the Hundred Gates in Paros, by Messrs. 
H. H. Jewell and F. W. Hasluck.{ The two great 
churches first published are type structures of 
world interest. ‘The church at Bethlehem is 
perhaps the central basilican building of the whole 
Byzantine achievement: Santa Eirene is a two- 
domed basilica, which had a far-reaching influence 
on later architecture in the West, echoed in St. 
Anthony at Padua and in our own Westminster 
Cathedral. 

The church at Paros has been marked down by 
English scholars and architects for many years. 
More than one Director of the British School at 
Athens has had his eve on it since 1g00, but the 
honour of its publication has now fallen to the By- 
zantine Fund. Mr. R. W.S. Weir, the authors, and 
the Fund generally deserve sincere congratulations 
on the fact. 

The church has exceptional interest for an island 
one, both for its considerable size and for its sixth- 
century date. ‘The great output of Byzantine 
churches in Greek lands came in the eleventh 
century, and there are very few that can claim 
the privilege of belonging to the great Justini- 
anine period. At Paros,$as at St. ‘Titus at Gor- 
tyna in Crete,|| we find simplicity and largeness of 
planning, if at the sacrifice of the security of hand- 
ling and greater complication in arrangement of the 


* B. T. Batsford, 35s. net 

+ Oxford University Press, {2 2s. net. 

{ Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1920, 50s. net. 

The Fund is also responsible for papers on the churches of 
Western Mani (Ramsay Traquair, Annual B.S.A. 1908-9), and 
on Italian Armour from Chalcis (C. Ffoulkes and R. Traquair, 
Archeologia, 1911). 

$ See plan, Fig. 1. 

See sketch plan, Fig.2. Fromasurvey by the writer. 
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later churches outside of Constantinople. ‘There are 
certain conditions that are common to the two early 
island churches. Both are markedly cruciform but 
only approximate to the true Greek cross form ; 
both are probably sixth century * ; both are pro- 
bably unique, and in this respect the Cretan church, 
though unfortunately only a ruin, may be the more 
remarkable of the two. ‘The lateral hemicycles in its 
sanctuary and the stone technique of its structure 
are unusual in Byzantine work. 

The general impression of the Paros plan is strik- 
ing. Itisa fine example of a cruciform arrangement, 
but closer examination shows some curiously loose 
elements, resulting from the fact that the enclosing 
walls have no real connection with the structural 
lines of the church proper, an unusual arrange- 
ment in a church of this importance. It is true that 
the general proportions recall St. Mark’s, Venice, as 
Mr. Jewell mentions in his very interesting state- 
ment on the dating of the church ; but St. Mark’s 
is a much more organically constructed plan than 
Paros: pier reads to wall throughout, and there is no 
looseness in its compactly built framework : almost 
invariably, Byzantine churches of any type show a 
similar compactness. 

Speaking without personal knowledge of the 
actual evidence of the structure, and with all defer- 
ence to Mr. Jewell, it does not appear to the writer 
that there is the germ of a preconceived basilican 
plan in the Paros church. ‘The whole arrangement 
seems to show a deliberate intention to built the 
church as a cross, using the south and west sides of 
the old church as a starting point. ‘This intention is 
fully recognised by Mr. Jewell, in dealing with the 
facts of the structure. ‘lhe greater parts of both the 
narthex and the south wall of the Old Church are in- 
corporated in the Great Church. By thus getting a 
starting point for the Bema (sanctuary) of the latter, 
the position of the north-eastern pier of its crossing 
inevitably followed. ‘The desirability of full com- 
munication between the two churches explains the 
north transept of the great church and sets the cruci- 
form type of plan completely. ‘The general loose- 


* Not, however, if we accept Dr. Freshfield’s theory, quoted 
by Mr. Hasluck, that the three-apse plan is never found so early 
as the sixth century ; but St. Titus is not, strictly speaking 
triapsidal. 











ness of structure in the planning might be accounted 
for by inexperience, and the superficial acquaint- 
ance of the island builders with the great type plans, 
which led, nevertheless, to some very interesting 
minor developments. 

The Diaconicon is on generally typical early By- 
zantine lines, and the southern piers of the south 
transept more or less follow through from it. 

The ambulatory round these piers (to conform 
with a similar arrangement in the north transept 
conditioned by the position of the Old Church) is in 
itself a marked departure from the basilican ar- 
rangement, and this departure is still further em- 
phasised in the aisles of the nave. ‘The external walls 
of these aisles are quite unrelated to the structural 
lines of the transepts and eastern portion. ‘The nar- 
thex—a remarkably fine feature at Paros—follows 
the nave. 

The systems of columns carrying arcades and gal- 
leries, in their relation to the greater elements of the 
structure, assist very largely the final impression of 
consistency and orderliness, while stamping the 
plan as sixth-century work. ‘The vistas in the nave 
aisles, looking east, are very cleverly worked out. 

There has been a considerable amount of later 
building. Piers and walls were strengthened and 
new piers added in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. ‘This is not surprising, as the plan was origi- 
nally on the slight side ; and the additions, though 
interfering with the original intention, may be wel- 
comed as preserving the structure. 

The accessories at Paros are precious and rare. 
The Iconostasis (chancel screen) has indeed many 
late elements, but the ciborium is, as stated, unique 
in Greece. In the ciborium and the tiers of seats in 
the apse we see the prototypes of later Italian work 
of the kind. 

The system of galleries was very perfect and com- 
plete. On great feast days, such a church as this 
with its galleries crowded with women, must have 
presented a remarkable sight. ‘The incense, the 
elaborate vestments and repetitive intoning of the 
ecclesiastics, would assist in conveying the semu- 
Eastern impression which is the keynote of the 
Orthodox Church and of Byzantine architecture. 
In it we find the real bridge between East and West. 

The Old Church at Paros, ascribed to the fifth 
century, has already been mentioned. It fits snugly) 
into the north-eastern corner of the Great Church. 
The whole central group of buildings consists of 
the two churches and the Baptistery, also of sixth- 
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century date, which is built on to the south transept 
of the Great Church. Both the Old Church and the 
saptistery are basilican (the Baptistery being a true 
domed basilica), with apses facing east. A direct 
door from the south transept of the Great Church to 
the Baptistery was cut through in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, doubtless for quick communication between 
the well and the font. 

The churches were surrounded by an enclosure 
of later aate containing a large atrium and sunk gar- 
dens on the west and a burial ground on the north- 
east. Built round the inside of the three western 
walls are two tiers of cells and dwelling rooms, 
which must have accommodated a large and impor- 
tant community. ‘These rooms are separated from 
the gardens by a cloister with a gallery over. All of 
these constructions date from the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The elevations of the Great Church show consid- 
erable accretions in fifteenth and sixteenth century 
times. All the main thrust abutments, except where 
secured by Baptistery and Old Church, were 
strengthened. ‘These factors, being mostly low 
down, do not detract from the general character of 
the elevations, except at the west end. ‘The east 
and south walls, except the buttresses of the great 
apse, are generally as in the sixth century, but the 
pointed form of the dome is work of a later date. As 
in the majority of Byzantine buildings, there is little 
exterior appeal except that of direct structure, again 
of a semi-Eastern kind ; but it must be borne in 
mind that the ground at the east end is now some 
14 feet above the nave floor, so that the original im- 
pressior must have gained greatly by the additional 
height. Internally, the vistas must have been sur- 
prisingly beautiful before the later piers were built. 
In architectural detail, the arcades of the transepts 
of the Great Church and the font and narthex de- 
tails of the Baptistery are of most interest. The very 
pronounced Greek detail of the central door to the 
narthex of the Baptistery is notable. The details 
generally, though not very remarkable, are sugges- 
tive and interesting. 

The presentment of the material is generally satis- 
factory and does great credit to the authors. Many 
of Mr. Jewell’s drawings are models of their kind, 
and all the small-scale renderings are sufficiently 
illustrative of the characteristics of the buildings. 
The isometric view of the churches on their origi- 
nal state is a particularly valuable drawing. We see, 
of course, in this drawing, and in many others, the 
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influence of the pioneer, the great Schultz and 
Barnsley book on St. Luke at Stiris.* 

The Committee of the Fund were fortunate in 
securing the incisive scholarship of the late Mr. F. 
W. Hasluck for the preliminary historical account. 
This is marked by the wide range of learning and 
real knowledge of the East which makes his loss, at a 
comparatively early age, so great. Mr. Hasluck also 
contributed the account of the inscriptions and 
added several valuable notes in the architectural 
description. Mr. Jewell’s treatment of this is a 
closely reasoned and useful piece of research; in- 
deed, the reasoning is so close that the illustrations 








CHURCH OF St. T1rus AT GORTYNA, CRETI 


Ground Plan. 


do not in all cases bear out the descriptions. Thus, 
the two sections in Fig. 11 and the mouldings on 
Plate 14 are not fully explanatory, while some of the 
details in Fig. 13 might have been rendered to a 
larger scale. There appears to be no mention in the 
letterpress of the north aisle windows on the ground 
plan of the Small (Old) Church. ‘These, however, 
are not very serious flaws in what is undoubtedly, on 
the whole, an exceptionally fine publication of a 
piece of architectural research. 

~ 'The Paros church confirms an important aspect 
of structure which lies at the root of all true Byzan- 
tine architecture—the value of the beam. Spatial 


* Macmillan’and Co. 
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effects are gained as usual by domical forms, but the 
trabeated character of all accessory work is so 
strongly marked that the total result is a stationary 
quality which is quite different from the ideal that 
lies behind the later mediaval architecture of the 
West ; as can be seen most clearly at Paros in the 
isometric view of Plate 9. It is perhaps this fusion 
of the Classic Greek spirit with large and simple 
domical forms which gives Byzantine architecture 
its most distinctive characteristic. ‘There is so much 
in it, after all, that a Classic Greek would have done, 
that Greeks in fact must have done, and did; but 
the final impression is semi-Eastern nevertheless, 
just as Roman Syria, in a different way, is semi- 
Eastern. ‘lo the moderns of the west, Byzantine 
stands as the great transitional style which is insep- 
arably associated with the Christianity of the Ortho- 
dox Church, ‘THEODORE FYFE. 


Iron Portland Cement 


The President having nominated me to represent the 
Institute at a Conference which has been recently held 
to consider whether it is desirable that the British En- 
gineering Standards Association should prepare a British 
Standard Specification for “ Iron Portland Cement,”’and 
having attended the Conference and heard various 
opinions from persons who have devoted much valu- 
able time to the consideration of this material, I write 
this note in the hope that it may be of interest to some 
of our members who are users of Portland cement, and 
who have not had the particular material under con- 
sideration brought before them. 

Not being an “‘expert”’ in Portland cement, my 
remarks must necessarily be of a general character, and 
I can only deal with the subject from an architect’s or 
perhaps should I say ?—-layman’s point of view. 

We all know that “ Portland cement ”’ is a mixture of 
lime and clay burnt and ground, the mixture varying in 
proportions which depend on the constituents, and then 
treated in various ways—the result being a material of 
a grey colour, fine, heavy, and of considerable strength. 

It was not, as far as I know, originally made at Port- 
land, so perhaps the name may be a fancy one, but it 
is generally—perhaps all over the world—taken to mean 
one of the common materials used in building and en- 
gineering works, and its use has considerably increased, 
due to the advent of “ reinforced concrete.” Its cost 
has also increased. With this I think most people will 
agree, and so we leave our old and trusted friend. 

The new material “ Iron Portland cement ”’ is, I 
imagine, of German origin, and, as far as I understand 
it, is a true Portland cement with a certain amount of 
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blast furnace slag added—the proportion of the latter 
not exceeding 30 per cent. It is claimed that the resul- 
tant material is quite as good as “ Portland ”’ cement, 
and as blast furnace slag is at present a waste product, 
the so-called iron Portland cement should be cheaper, 
which is very much to be desired in these days when the 
high cost of all building material is against work being 
carried out. 

To the chemist, and Portland cement expert, must be 
left the work of protecting the user from an inferior 
and unreliable building material, and to them the ways 
and means of how this is to be accomplished may safely 
be left, as between them the manufacture of Portland 
cement has been brought to such perfection that little 
more can be desired. 

To me the name “‘ Iron Portland cement ”’ is an un- 
fortunate one, and it is to be hoped that the committee 
which, it is understood, will ultimately be set up as a 
result of this Conference to deal with the matter will 
find some term more suitable for the new material. 

I use the term ‘‘ new material ”’ as it is new to me, 
but it has, [ understand, been manufactured and used 
in Scotland for some years with very satisfactory re- 
sults. 

My main object in writing to the JOURNAL is to ask 
members of the R.I.B.A. who have used “ Iron Port- 
land cement ” to give their experience in the JOURNAL 
for the benefit of those members who are not so well in- 
formed; only in this way can information be distributed 
for the benefit of all concerned. 

The following is a definition of Iron Portland cement 
by an expert authority :— 

‘** Tron Portland cement’ is an intimate mixture of 
finely ground limestone and basic blast furnace slag 
made into Portland cement, and granulated blast fur- 
nace slag, the mixture containing not less than 70 per 
cent. of the former, and not more than 30 per cent. of 
the latter.” 

In conclusion, I think the Editor will welcome con- 
tributions on the subject, it being of interest on the 
technical side of building, concerning which we find so 
little in our JOURNAL. 

Max CLARKE [J/'.]. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

The British School at Athens have just published 
the Report of their last session (1920-1921). It isa 
matter of regret that in consequence of the serious 
financial position of the schoo! at the opening of the 
session the Committee were compelled to suspend 
the publication of the Annual. The School, however, 
was able to continue excavations at Mycenze and 
Ritsona, and Mr. Casson conducted a trial excavation 
at Chauchitsa in Macedonia with funds provided by 
the British Association. During the next session it is 
proposed to continue the work at Mycene. 
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Reviews 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 

The 1921 Report of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings appears at an opportune moment and 
as an attractive variation upon the ordinary record of 
current architectural events. Indeed the delightful in- 
terest of its contents gives to the reading of the report, 
in these times of depression, the suggestion of a tone- 
poem rendered in tasteful orchestration by a band of 
skilled musicians. 

Following the unfailing statement of the Morris argu- 
ment, the listener is led through a thoughtful introduc- 
tion to the general subject matter. But the key is set by 
a charming speech delivered by Miss Lena Ashwell at 
the Annual Meeting of the Society. The theme de- 
veloped by this accomplished lady serves to remind us 
of the national heritage of our ancient buildings, and of 
the necessity to preserve them. 

One listens with rapt attention to the melodious reci- 
tal of the past year’s achievements of the Society. This 
comprises a long story of harmonious effort, not limited 
to the upkeep of ecclesiastical structures, but embracing 
houses, market halls, cottages, and the like, the effect of 
which is to secure the traditional preservation of works 
representative of all phases of English life. ‘The theme, 
however, is not destined to proceed upon the usual lines 
identified with the Society’s history, for we are met by a 
sudden experiment in orchestration—the desire to 
assume unfamiliar flexibility in its established princi- 
ples. Here, on pages 17, 33 and 34, the report actually 
condones the evils of wholesale repair. While still de- 
ploring “‘ restoration,” we are asked to be tolerant in 
regarding the practice of undertaking repairs which are 
not necessary at the moment, but which may be anti- 
cipated and executed because of the existence of expen- 
sive scaffolding. This is dangerous advice and liable to 
lead to extravagances against which the Society has 
fought since its inception. 

The report then proceeds to the extreme bending 
moment in approving the operations of the Office of 
Works in its reparation of ancient structures. ‘The 
Committee is well aware of the actual details of that 
Department’s repairs at Rievaulx Abbey, yet utters no 
note of warning on the use of ferro-concrete. Visitors 
to this and to other more famous ruins will be 
familiar with the practice of concealing ferro-concrete 
beams in the thickness of the walls of these lime- 
built ruins. 

If there is one detail of which the members of the 
Society have experience it is the behaviour of wrought 
iron in old walls, yet the Committee has not thought it 
expedient to question its use in these officia' repairs. 
The position of heavily reinforced beams at Rievaulx 
is such as to cause serious apprehension not only on 
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account of the risk of disintegrating the old work, but 
on account of the fact that when the time comes for re- 
pairing these hidden ferro-concrete members the opera- 
tion will be impossible without great disturbance to the 
original work. 

It is more than ever desirable that a documentary 
record of repairs should be kept for all future reference 
in order, for example, that these hidden mysteries may 
be located and that such features, as steel purlins cased 
in oak to imitate solid timber members, may be watched. 

While it is satisfactory therefore to note the change 
in the Society’s outlook, it is disquieting to find it sup- 
porting wholesale anticipated repair and the use of un- 
tried and doubtful processes. 

No two problems in repair are alike, vet it is a matter 
of regret to observe that the Office of Works should 
persistently apply modern engineering methods and 
materials to these ancient lime-built structures. 

It has long been hoped by many that the official 
treatment of old buildings in this country should differ 
from Continental practice ; there are signs that the 
reverse may be feared. The concluding movement of 
the Society’s annual report proceeds through a splendid 
series of delightful subjects, submitted to the care of 
Mr. Weir and other soloists, to a finale set in a minor 
key deploring the demolition of a Wren brick house at 
Wolverhampton. This important place, one of the few 
remaining old buildings in the town, was 
make way foratechnical school. It should be recorded 
that the Art Committee of the R.I.B.A. made a great 
effort to save the building. 

Plans were prepared at great pains to show that its 


removal was unnecessary, and indeed that it made an 


efficient central feature in the school plan 


W. A. Forsytu [F.}. 


removed to 





SCHOOL DESIGN IN SWITZERLAND. 

Les Nouvelles Constructions Scolaires en Suiss Ecoles Pri- 
maires, Secondaires, Salles de Gymnastique, Hygiéne, Déco- 
ration, etc. Par Henry Baudin, Architecte. La.40. Geneva 
and Paris, 1917. 80 fr. (Swiss). [Librairie Kundig, 
Libraire de l'Institut, 4 rue du Rhone, Geneva.] 

Those of us who have had the pleasure of reading 
such works as Les Constructions Scolaires en Suisse and 
Villas et Maisons de Compagne en 
assured that any work coming from the pen of Mon- 
sieur Henry Baudin is thorough, and as such worthy of 
study, and in holding this assurance we shall not be 
disappointed ; for the work in question is treated from 
every standpoint in a masterly manner. It is excellently 
produced, clearly printed, copiously illustrated, and in 
an interesting manner the author deals with the educa- 
tional system of the Republic which has brought about 
the ror fine buildings detailed by Monsieur Baudin in 
his work. 

The perusal of this work has once again 
thought which is worthy of repetition. 


Sursse will feel 


raised a 
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I have had the honour of reviewing many books on 
school planning, and I have often wondered that some 
one has not provided a series of notes, dealing with the 
plans and elevations, in which is set out the differences 
as existing between English schools and those of the 
various continental powers. True it is that we have the 
very fine work of the Architect to the Board of Educa- 
tion and other works which have been published from 
time to time ; but I have no recollection of any book 
which does more than give—may I term it so? 
methods of planning, giving by way of example illus- 
trations of existing buildings without explaining why it 
is that the educational authorities of such lands as the 
one we are dealing with consider it best to treat, say 
for instance, the gymnasium as we find it treated in 
many schools, and, further, the reason for utilising the 
corridor as for cloaks instead of the separate system as 
with us. 


Space will not permit of my dealing with details in 
any great length or with a subject which is yearly 
becoming of more and more importance. Suffice it to 
say that it is evident from the work before me, and 
the examples illustrated, that the Republic of Switzer- 
land recognise that by providing well planned, well 
lighted, warmed and ventilated buildings, they are 
doing one of the greatest services to the State that is 
possible on the part of any Government. 


One cannot fail to be impressed with the genuine 
endeavour to provide the best possible for the children 
of the land. The style is, of course, to a great extent 
national, with a certain amount of Southern-Germany 
feeling incorporated ; but it is when one comes to the 
minor details—the bath, the corridor, the frieze, the 
fountain, and other things, that one sees how much this 
little nation considers it necessary to provide for all 
essentials and /or form and colour in a tasteful way. For 
the truth of this statement one has only to examine the 
work under consideration. There is no doubt that the 
school of Switzerland is provided with a wealth of detail 
quite unknown in our buildings. Every school, large 
and small, in town or country, appears to contain some 
feature of interest and artistic merit. ‘The treatment of 
the interiors is almost without exception fraught with 
care and thought, and in many cases must be most de- 
lightful to contemplate. Monsieur Baudin’s treatise 
opens with a chapter, excellently illustrated, dealing with 
the school type, the position of the building on the site, 
and the aspect, following which the author deals with the 
plan and its many essentials, such as corridor and cloak- 
room, offices, bath and fountains, finally dealing with 
accommodation per school and per classroom, giving a 
table well worthy of consideration. Over and above such 
matters the book is copiously illustrated, with examples 
of town schools, country schools, subsidiary buildings 
such as the gymnasium, the laboratory, the covered 
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playground, etc., together with 1o1 most charming ex- 
amples of the frieze, the fountain, and other details. The 
work has been produced by the Ateliers Atar Genéve, 
which is to be congratulated upon a charming book, 
worthy of the shelves of any library. 
A. HERON Ryan TENISON [F.]. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. Part II. 
(2nd Edition). By M. T.Cantell. London: E. and F. N. Spon, 
Ltd. 1921. 

This volume supplements the more elementary trea- 
tise already published as Part I., and purports to deal 
with ‘‘ all types of structures for which reinforced con- 
crete is at present generally employed.”” Some forms 
that are fairly common have, however, been passed over ; 
and amongst others it is noticeable that domes have 
escaped attention though a domed building is illus- 
trated under the heading of “‘ Roofs.” 
giving many worked-out examples which the author has 
adopted is one that has great advantages in enabling a 
student to grasp the modus operand: to be followed ; but 
the general explanations are in some places a little lack- 
ing in clearness. A fault of not infrequent occurrence is 
the stating of moments in pounds. This is serious : 
moments are not measured in pounds. ‘The illustra- 
tions, moreover, are disappointing, especially the half- 
tone blocks. Another regrettable feature is the fact that 
the symbols employed do not follow the very rational 
system proposed by the Concrete Institute and do not 
appear to bean improvement on it. The list of symbols, 
moreover, does not include by any 
symbols used in the body of the book. 

Joun H. MaArKHAM [4.}. 


means all the 


Correspondence 

“UNIFICATION AND THE INSTITUTE,” 

28 October 1921. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A., 

DEAR Sir,—In view of all that has taken place I can- 
not think that Mr. Frederick R. Hiorns’ remarks repre- 
sent the feeling of many of our members in relation to 
this matter. ‘The demand for unity has been general 
ind insistent for so long that as far back as July 1914 
the General Body instructed the Council to seek a new 
Charter and to establish a voluntary register. The ex- 
periences of the war only made the demand more im- 
perative, and the General Body, at its meeting in 
\larch 1920, gave approval to a more extended and 
comprehensive scheme than before. This scheme was 
worked out by a committee representing every section 
of the profession, and it became evident that the Insti- 
tute must either take the lead and bring into its mem- 
bership all qualified architects, or must place itself, with 
all the other societies and associations, under a central 
governing body. ‘The former alternative was adopted 


The practice of 


without hesitation in May last, and the details of the 
scheme are now in course of being carried out. 

No one suggests that unification will take the place of 
education, but it is clear that the mere fact of the exami- 
nation which will be compulsory in the future will stim- 
ulate education very materially, and for my own part | 
believe that architects now outside any organised body 
will show in their work the stimulus that will come out 
of the change. 

Mr. Hiorns speaks of irregular additions being made 
to membership of the Institute, but it is unfair to use 
this word. The whole thing is being done regularly 
the resolutions that have been taken have been extra- 
ordinarily unanimous, and the new Charter that is to be 
obtained will secure the regularity of all new admis- 
sions. It is not intended to admit men broadcast with- 
out reference to their qualifications : we have for years 
past had separate classes in the Institute to mark the 
necessary distinctions, and this method is surely sufhi- 
cient to give all the safeguards that are wanted. 

Mr. Hiorns writes in a moderate and reasonable way, 
and I think he will realise that all the points raised by 
him have been fully considered by those who are deal- 
ing with the matter and by those who, from time to 
time, have authorised all that is being done. He knows 
that reforms cannot be made without accepting some 
drawbacks or defects: the main point to be kept in 
mind is that the profession has suffered in the past by 
being divided and weak, and that steps are now being 
taken to weld it into a single force which will be ope- 
rated by an Institute Council representing the whole 
profession. ‘There may, perhaps, be some small sacri- 
fice required, but it cannot be more than a little: the 
possible gain is worth a great deal.—Yours very truly, 

ARTHUR KEEN [F',]. 


DOMINION BRANCHES OF ‘THE INSTITUTE. 
2 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
17 October 1921. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A., 

S1r,—In the JourNnat for 24th September last Mr. 
G. A. T. Middleton asks an interesting question. He 
enquires : “* Why not Dominion Branches of the Insti- 
tute ?’’ He shows that, by the Charter of 1887, such an 
Imperial development, architecturally, was provided 
for, but, subject to such definition, regulation, or pre- 
scription as the Bye-laws might provide. ‘They appear 
to provide none. In fact, they allow for the representa- 
tion of the Allied Societies “‘ within the United King- 
dom ” only. On the Executive of the Central Body 
those in the Dominions have no such voice in our 
deliberations. This point was discussed by me, as the 
representative of the Architects and Allied Societies of 
the Australian Commonwealth on the Unification Com- 
mittee, with a representative from that Dominion in 
September last year. He desired me to raise the ques- 
tion. I replied that this had been done by letter to the 
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Secretary in 1919. But at the same time it appeared to 
me that any definite suggestion as to method would 
perhaps come best from overseas. 

It is interesting to be able to record that when this 
situation was, in effect, challenged by an amendment at 
the Special General Meeting on the Unification and 
Registration proposals, in March, 1920, the representa- 
tives of the General Body, then present, unanimously 
approved the omission of the words “in the United 
from the resolution under consideration. 
not only 
; should 


Kingdom ’ 
By this act they showed their clear 
the local but, also, the Overseas Allied Soci« 

be represented on the Committee dealing with those 
proposals. The first step in an Imperial rel 
a more definite basis, was then taken by the Institute 
itself. And the Dominions were duly invited | the 


desire that, 





‘ ae 
tionship, on 


Council to accept representation. This they d ind 
they now may speak here, on questions affecting unity 
and registration, if they wish. 

Imperial unification, therefore, with a strictly secured 
local autonomy, may become possible subject to the 
approval, in each Dominion, of any scheme that may be 
devised so far as it can apply to them 

Registration, however, cannot be a matter of general 
application through the Empire. ‘That is a tion of 
legislation. And on such a principle each Dominion 
Legislature, and in some cases eg State Legislatures, 
must decide by a2 natant » Bill ills. The House of 
Commons cannot enact a measure geet h shall carry 
authority elsewhere. Although, no doubt, if registr 
tion became a fact here it might be hoped that the Act 
at Home, and the debates on it, at earlier stage 
would prove useful if, and when, any o1 yf the 
Dominions desired to move in a similar directio Chis 
seems one reason for supposing that unification may be 
a first step towards registration Architects can effect 
unity by their own action. But for registration we must 
wait on the will of others. One thing appears certait 
and it ts that, unless we can plead the representative 
weight of a united profession, having got rid of sec- 
tional divisions within it, no legislative body ll allow 
itself to be bothered by claims for registration, or any 
recognition in a statutory sense. 

Opportunity will, no doubt, be given for the expres- 
sion of views in the appropriate quarter on the matter 


n Imperially 


of further procedure in the direction of a 
united profession. The question may not be whether 
Dominion Branches should be established, but, whether 
the Dominions will seek to convert existing Societies 
into self-governing Branches, in close affiliation with 
the Royal Institute. We already have Allied Societies 
overseas, which, if they wish, may develop into such 
Branches no doubt, one in each 
Dominion, with its own local, State, Allied Societies. 
Such a development seems a Dominions’ affair. We, 

satisfied if we can establish such 


There might be, 


perhaps, may rest 
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relationships with architects and architectural Societies 
in the Dominions, India, and the Colonies, as may 
from time to time become possible. But, always, with 
a due regard for those questions affecting National and 
Dominion, or Colonial, status, responsibility, and local 
autonomy. 

For as the Prime Ministers of the Dominions in 
conference with Great Britain do not, by that act, com- 
mit their respective Governments, so the Presidents of 
the Allied Societies in the United Kingdom, though, in 
sang ase, members of our Central Executive, do not, 

these contributing their aid, in any sense shackle or 
diminish the local authority of their own Societies. 

In fact, professional unity among architects through- 
out the Empire, with or without registration, would 
only now be possible within the limits imposed by 
political or legislative responsibility, and along lines 
suggested by inter-governmental conditions as we find 
them to-day. And we must see, in any attempts that 
are made towards unity, that they shall not place 
limitations on architecture as a fine art in so far as 
the future may provide for its encouragement or ex- 
pression by the Empire. For it is well to remember, 
always, that the Charter gives us authority, as a Body, 
to advance, promote and facilitate the acquisition of 
knowledge connected with architecture, because it is 
in all enlightened 
” to promote 


esteemed and encouraged 
nations.” And because it tends “* greatly 
the domestic convenience of citizens and the public im- 
porate t and embellishment of towns and cities. That 
is the first object of our corporate existence. We are 
only secondarily concerned with the well-being of archi- 
tects themselves as practitioners, professional men. But 
we must insist, so far as we may, on a high standard in 
their qualifications, their education, as architects, in the 
public interest. The education of architects, in architec- 
ture, is along and slow process. ‘The education of the 
public in the same is longer, and the education of 
officials longest. But at any rate the Charter gives us an 
ideal. It is neither selfish, sordid, nor exclusive. It has 
a largeness of generosity about it which appeals to the 
decent British instinct through all the Empire. And it 
is well worth following up.—Yours faithfully, 


Hupert C, Corvette [/’.]. 
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ARCHITECTS AND HOUSING HOW TO 
ADD £450,000 A YEAR TO OUR INCOME. 
50, Norfolk Square, Paddington, W.2 

27 October, 1921. 

Jot RNAL R.I.B.A 


We are passing through a phase of acute 


To the Editor, 
DEAR SIR, 
depression for architects, as for everyone else ; it is a 
time of change when the new order is in the making. 
Is it too much to hope that architects will cease to stand 
by idly (as has been their wont) while the bulk of the 


building of the country falls back into the hands of 


t 
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unqualified men ? Such a policy of inaction robs archi- 
ects of a vast source of income, and, which is far more 
reprehensible, inflicts immense damage upon the com- 
nunity. 

The exclusion of qualified architects from a share in 
past housing activity has been to a large extent the fault 
if the profession itself, and, while architects continue 
to insist on full-scale fees, it is obvious that as soon as 
speculative building is resumed their services will be 
lispensed with. The scale of fees, as arranged with the 
\linistry of Health in G.H.M. No. 31, would be pro- 
hibitive to a speculative builder, and under it the archi- 
tect is expected to do far more than the builder would 
require or even agree to. 


‘The housing need which will have to be met in some 


way or other amounts to 150,000 houses a year. If 
rchitects were to obtain what one might call a 
‘royalty ” of only £3 per house, the profession’s in- 
come would be increased by the stupendous sum of 
{450,000 a year, and the country would gain more than 
could be assessed in terms of money. £3 per house may 
ut first sight appear to be a very small fee, but the archi- 
tect’s work would be correspondingly light. “The specu- 
lative builder or his successor would not require speci- 
fications, beyond a description of the salient materials, 
he would not expect elaborate drawings. The architect 
would act as an adviser or consultant, would indicate 
the best form of lay-out, and plot the position of type 
blocks, which he would supply to !-inch scale, and 
could, of course, use as often as he pleased. He would 
have no responsibility beyond advising on these mat- 
ters, neither would he be called upon for any super- 
Vision, 

The alternative to some such arrangement is that 
housing will slide back to the old intolerable position, 
when one ‘* blue-print’”’ house (not even designed by a 
qualified architect) will be repeated in terraces over 
acres of country. ‘To my personal knowledge this is 
beginning again, and if anything is to be done, it must 
be undertaken quickly and vigorously. 

The builder should be only too glad to join forces 
with the architect, because the house of the future will 
have to bear comparison with the Government houses, 
and it would be sound business to spend a little more in 
improved amenity at the outset; but he neither can 
nor will have dealings with us unless we are prepared 
to recognise that the position of housing is unique, that 
it cannot be treated on the same lines as hospitals, 
churches, or commercial buildings. 

\ly suggestion is, therefore, that the Institute should 
approach the National Federation of House Builders 
and see whether some kind of co-operation can be ar- 
ranged. ‘To any architect who places his country and 
his work first such a course must commend itself, be- 
cause he cannot sit still and see the old form of housing 
creep back. To the more commercially minded the 


proposal should make an appeal, because the profession 
could in this way increase its income by some {£450,000 
a year.—Yours faithfully, 

MANNING Ropertson [4.]. 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S FUTURE HOUSING 
POLICY. 
3 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C.2. 
Sept. 27, 1921. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL, R.I.B.A., 

DEAR S1r,—In the JourNAL of September 24, 1921, 
\Ir. A. P. Durlacher blames the Council and indivi- 
dual architects for condemning Government housing 
schemes unless they can produce alternative schemes 
and guarantee success. Is Mr. Durlacher serious in this 
suggestion that we should not criticise Government 
policy unless we are prepared to do their work ? 

Your correspondent also says that “‘ it has been re- 
iterated ad nauseam that the building trade left to itself 
could have provided all the houses required.”” May I 
suggest to Mr. Durlacher that neither the Council, nor 
any individual architect, has made the bald—and bold 

statement set out above. What has been said is 
that the building trade, left alone, would have done bet- 
ter than the Government hasdone. The Minister of Re- 
construction, after a full year toimprove his mind on the 
details, promised us “ homes for heroes.”’ Surely we are 
now justified in pointing out that he has failed—and 
that he might have succeeded. 

For example : 

1. In 1917 the Minister of Reconstruction was ad- 
vised to grant a subsidy equal to the difference between 
actual and commercial rentals. He refused, wasted 
time, then gave a subsidy which was insufhcient ; 
wasted more time, and then did in 1920 what might have 
saved the situation in 1918-1919. 

2. Before the Armistice it was pointed out to the 
\inistry of Munitions Housing Section that temporary 
housing schemes could be converted into cottages for 
demobilised men. 

This suggestion was neglected until 1920, when the 
schemes were handed to local authorities for conversion 
at double the cost. 

3. It was pointed out to Government Departments 
that the most necessary want would be cheap capital. 
If the Government could borrow at the current rate of 
interest and lend at a low rate over a long term of years 
for repayment, public utility societies would be able to 
carry on, 

Public utility societies have not been able to work 
under the Government policy. 

Had these things been done we should have been 
saved the confusion the Government created ; but of 
themselves they would not have made a new heaven 
and a new earth ; other things were necessary. 


~ 








1. The Report of Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Com- 
mittee published in 1gor1 (five vols.) was final on the 
necessity of rating reform ; but the Government ignored 
it. 

2. The Report of Poor Law Commission of 1909, 
especially the minority report, should have provided 
material for a Minister of real Reconstruction. 

3. The two volumes of the Land Enquiry Committee, 
1914, would have given most valuable information to 
expert advisers of the Ministry, if they could have been 
persuaded to read them. 

In November, 1918, the Minister of Reconstruction 
had all the material and information to enable him to 
fulfil his promises, solve the housing question, and the 
problem of unemployment. 

Now, Sir, allow me to deal with the questions put by 
Mr. Durlacher. 

1. If the Government had lent local authorities at a 
low rate over a long period, speculating builders would 
have provided houses to the satisfaction of local sur- 
veyors and engineers. 

2. Architects have not recanted everything—we are 
not dealing with the employment of architects but with 
the housing of the people. It is a mistake to call all 
speculating builders “‘ enemies ”’ of the architect. 

3. Many smaller contractors would have carried out 
work under architects for the above-named owners: the 
larger contractors do not want th's class of work. 

4. Yes. It was generally acknowledged that the 
Government was forced to step in: but, unfortunately, 
the Government always “ did those things which it 
ought not to have done, and left undone those things 
which it ought to have done.” 

Mr. Durlacher says, “‘ now is the time for wise heads 
to formulate a better scheme ”’; but he forgets that the 
wiser heads now have to contend with the unknown 
quantity of chaos created by the Government. 

If the Government will scrap the Housing Section of 
the Ministry of Health and H.M.O.W. Housing De- 
partment, and appoint a Housing Board of real experts 
who were interested in the housing of the people before 
the war, with a first-class statesman as chairman, we 
might overcome our difficulties. Mr. Holtom is of 
course quite right in his statement, which seems to sur- 
prise Mr. Durlacher. Housing and rating are twins, 
and must be settled together ; 
this is one of the signs of the inefficiency of the Govern- 
ment experts. It may also surprise your correspondent 
to know that speculating builders gave up erecting 
working-class houses years before 1914, as did also 
public utility societies. except in rare and exceptional 
circumstances. Unfortunately, all our problems are in- 
creasingly difficult to-day, because the Government has 
not only failed to solve questions, but it has demoralised 
the whole country by its methods of business. One 
thing necessary can, and must, be done without the 
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Government—i.e., we must arrive at a full and long 
settlement between Capital and Labour in the building 
trade on the lines set out in the Foster Report. 
Faithfully yours, 
Joun E. Yersury [Licentiate]. 


MR. H. G. TAYLER’S RETIREMENT. 
45, Brailsford Road, Tulse Hill, S.W.2. 


1 November 1921. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Dear Si1r,—I should like to be allowed to add a few 
words to Mr. Slater’s farewell to our friend Mr. Tayler. 

I have known Mr. Tayler for a very long period in 
connection with his work at the Institute, and shall 
always remember the assiduous and careful attention 
that he gave to every detail. On many occasions I have 
been associated with Mr. Tayler at the examinations 
and the annual audit, and should like to say how | 
appreciated his indefatigable and invaluable help. At 
the annual audit, where many points require elucida- 
ting, it was always refreshing to watch Mr. Tayler, who 
could give you at once the pro and con for every query. 
His books were alw ays in such excellent order, and his 
general system so perfect, as to render the duty of audi- 
tor a most pleasant task. 

Mr. Tayler has been so many years at the Institute, 
and is so well known, that he will, I am sure, be missed 
very much, and so conclude and hope that he will enjoy 
a rest which he has so very fully earned.—Yours faith- 
fully, ARTHUR W. SHEPPARD [A.]. 


MR. NORTHOVER’S RETIREMENT. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A., 

S1r,—As an old but only semi-attached member of 
the Royal Institute, may I add my own small tribute to 
Mr. Northover in the JOURNAL, of which he was so great 
a part. I used in now forgotten days to give him quite a 
little trouble in his editorial capacity, and I remember 
well how courteous and considerate he always showed 
himself in personal relations, and with what conscien- 
tious care he looked after the technical details on which 
the good appearance of the JOURNAL so largely de- 
The Institute owes him much.—I am, etc., 

G. BALDWIN Brown, 
FIon. Associate. 


pended. 





VACANCY FOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 
IN ZANZIBAR. 

With reference to the announcement in the August issue of 
the JOURNAL, the Secretary has been informed by the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies thatthe appointment of an Architec- 
tural Assistant for Zanzibar will be made by the Crown Agents 
in London. 

Candidates for the appointment who have already applied 
direct to Zanzibar should therefore renew their application to 
the Crown Agents. 

Further particulars of the appointment can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1 
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Chronicle 
INAUGURAL MEETING. 


At the opening meeting of the Session, when Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse delivered his inaugural address, there 
was present a large, distinguished and representative 
audience, including the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Craw- 
ford, the Rt. Hon. Lord Sumner, Sir Aston Webb, 
P.R.A., Sir Sydney Russell-Wells (Vice-Chancellor, 
University of London), Sir Henry Newbolt, Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Sir Anthony H. Hawkins, 
Sir Charles J. Holmes (Director of the National 
Gallery), Professor J. W. Mackail, Sir Lionel Earle, 
Sir Charles Ruthen, Sir Banister F. Fletcher, Sir 
A. Brumwell Thomas, Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., and 
Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, R.A. During the evening a tele- 
gram was received, Mr. John W. Simpson, the late 
President, who is at present in Cairo, sending his con- 
gratulations and best wishes to the Council on the 
occasion of the opening meeting of the Session. 

THE CROWN PROPERTY. 

The Home Secretary stated in the House of Com- 
mons on the 2oth October that a Committee had been 
appointed to examine the question of concentrating in 
one department all Government purchases and sales of 
land and buildings and the management of the estates 
of the Crown and Government property. The Com- 
mittee was constituted as follows :—Sir Howard Frank 
(Chaitman), Sir Frederick Ponsonby, the Hon. Edward 
Gerald Strutt, Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Sir Warren 
Fisher and Sir John Herbert Oakley. The work of the 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues would be the main subject of the in- 
vestigation of the Committee. According to The Times, 
the inquiry may be wide enough to enable the manner 
in which leaseholders are dealt with on the Crown es- 
tates in Regent Street and elsewhere. 

CANADIAN ARCHITECTS. 


On roth and 11th October a joint convention of the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada and the On- 


tario Association ot Architects was held, at which Mr. 
J. P. Hynes was elected President of the Ontario Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. David R. Brown re-elected President 
of the Royal Architectural Institute. The meetings 
weie attended by more than two hundred architects 
from various parts of the Dominion. Mr. F. S. Baker 
of Ontario writes that it is intended at the approaching 
session of the Ontario Government to press for an 
amendment of the Ontario Architects Bill (omitting 
the word “‘registered,”’) which has been in the hands of 
a Government Committee during the past year. The 
meetings of the convention indicated that private build- 
ing is still at a low ebb, but that competition between 
contractors is keen, and prices inclined to fall. 


‘* BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS.” 

Mr. Arthur Keen [/.], with reference to a recent 
speech delivered under this title, advocates in The Archi- 
tects’ Fournal the educating of the public in the appre- 
ciation of the beauty of English architecture by which 
almost everywhere we are surrounded. “‘ The surest 
guarantee that future developments will be properly 
dealt with,’ Mr. Keen writes, “‘lies in appreciation of 
the beauty of existing things; and while we may assume 
that architects will estimate the work of the past at its 
true value, it is necessary for the general public” to dis- 
tinguish the difference between anold country anda new 
one. Architects, Mr. Keen suggests, should assist the 
public by coming before them and ‘‘ speaking plainly on 
the subject.” ‘ It is easy in London and other cathed1al 
cities to direct attention to the beautiful things that 
have been handed down, but there are few places where 
there is not something to form a basis of discussion... . 
The societies allied to the R.I.B A. might do a great 
deal if they agreed upon systematic action in a joint 
campaign of educating people in the present interest 
and the future development of their districts and cities.” 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND 
THE DECORATIVE ARTS. 
A series of four “‘ Discourses ” upe architecture and 
the decorative arts has been arranged, under distin- 
guished patronage, to be given during November, at 
Lansdowne House and other addresses in the West End, 
in aid of various cha.itable objects. ‘The first discourse 
was given by Mr. H. Avray Tipping on “ English Furni- 
ture of the Tudor and Early Stuart Period” on 3rd No- 
vember ; Mr. Robert P. Oglesby lectured on Early Eng- 
lish Renaissance Architecture on roth November ; and 
Mr. J. Starkie Gardner will give the third discourse on 
17th November, at 27 Belgrave Square, W., on “ De- 
coretive Lead Work of the Queen Anne Period.’ Lady 
Constance Hatch and Lady Murray are the chief pro- 
moters of the lectures, the idea of which was suggested 
by the public lectures given at the Institute inthe spring. 
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Mr. T. H. Lyon, M.A., Director of Design in the 
University School of Architecture, Cambridge, will, on 
16th November, read a paper in the lecture hall of the 
Society of Arts on ‘‘ Modern Buildings in Cambridge 
and their Architecture.”’ Mr. Basil Oliver fF.) will 
take the chair at 8 o’clock. 


NEW SLADE PROFESSOR AT OXFORD. 


Mr. Arthur M. Hind, M.A. (of the Department of 
Prints and Drawings, at the British Museum), has been 
appointed the new Slade Professor at Oxford. Mr. 
Hind is one of our chief historical authorities on the 


arts of engraving and etching ; his many histories and 


catalogues on thesesubjectsare we!l knowntoallstudents. 
OXFORD CREEPERS 


Sir Thomas G. Jackson has engaged in the « 





rrespon- 
dence which has recently been appearing in The Times 
on the extravagant encouragement of creepers on old 
buildings at Oxford. ‘ Besides.’’ he writes, ‘‘ the im- 
propriety of hiding what was meant to be seen, I would 
insist on the mischief which ve tion may do, and 
does, in manv cases to old walls.’”? While discounten 
ancing such dangerous, if beautiful, growths of ivy and 
Virginia creeper, there is no reason, Sir Thomas states, 


why the banishment of these dangerous growths need 


strip our walls hare. ‘ They can be decked h roses, 
jessamine, wisteria, and a hundred other c' g plants 
that do no harm, and admit of training and trimming so 
as not to disguise or hide what we would wish to leave 
exposed to view.”” The Times, in a leading article, sug- 
gests that we are so used to ivy and other growths upon 
ruins where they have grown through neglect th with 
our modern love of the picturesque, we treat the master- 
pieces of the past as if they too were ruins. ‘ Put the 
picturesque is always a pis-al/er ; the word mean 
something that would look well in a picture or some- 
thing that suggests a picture, something pily accl 
dental. Put good building is not happil lental ; 1 





is always what the builder himself intended.” 


ART AND ELECTRIC WIRES 


Professor G. Baldwin Prown has written a letter of 
protest to The Times on a decision of the Edinburgh 
Town Council to instal a system of overhead wires for 
tramway traction in the streets of Edinburgh. The 
Council are arranging to substitute for the usual fasten- 
ings to posts, posts which could at any time 
attachments to 
buildings, “‘ thus spreading those 


ren oved, 





rosettes ’’ riveted on t fronts of 


unsightly wire en- 
tanglements across the foot pavements, and clamping 
them, as it were, in permanence to the very body of the 
town.” The University Court has been asked to sanc- 
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‘ion the attachment of two ornamental rosettes, which 
Professor Brown describes as pitifully tasteless, to the 
architectural masterpieces of Robert Adam, the fagade 
to the Bridges of the Old University buildings. Pro- 
fessor Brown states that the ‘‘ threatened outrage ”’ 
meets with considerable resentment in Edinburgh. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


The Council of the Institute have recently extended 
an invitation to various representatives of the architec- 
tural and art societies, universities and colleges in the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions to act as advisory 
members to the Board of Architectural Education. The 
following representatives have so far accepted the invi- 
tation : Sir Ernest Newton, C.B.E., R.A. (Royal Acad- 
emy), Prof. E.S. Prior, A.R.A. (Cambridge), Mr. C. de 
Gruchy (Royal Academy School), Prof, Patrick Aber- 
crombie (Liverpool), Mr. G. Washington Browne 
(Edinburgh), Mr. H. T. Buckland (Birmingham), Mr. 
W.H. Bidlake (Birmingham), Mr. L. Sylvester Sulli- 
van (Society of Architects); The Rev. Dr. Chilton (City 
of London School) and Mr. C. H. Greene (Berkhamp- 
stead School), Headmasters’ Conference ; Prof. Leslie 
Wilkinson (Sydney), Prof. Percy Nobks (Montreal), 
Prof. Ramsay Traquair (Montreal), Mr. Adrian 
Barrington (Toronto), Prof. R. W. Cable (Bombay). 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 

Dr. Laurie, Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
\cademy, will give the six following lectures in the 
R.A. Lecture Hall, beginning each day at 4 p.m. 

r W ednesday, 16th November. 


\lediums 

2. Thursday, 17th November. 
proper Selection and Use.” 

3. Friday, 18th November. 
Varnishes, and Tempera.”’ 

4. Monday, 21st November. 

"Tue sday > 22nd Nov ember. 

its Application to Painting.” 

6. Wednesday, 23rd November.—‘* The Nature and Pro- 
perties of Building Materials ; Bricks and New Methods of 
Making Them.” 


** Mediaval Pigments and 
‘* Modern Pigments : their 


‘Painting Media: Oils, 


‘* Methods of Wall Painting.” 


‘The Theory of Colour and 


THE LATE CARETAKER OF THE 
INSTITUTE. 

Many members of the Institute will recall William 
Berwick, the late porter and caretaker of the Institute, 
who, in consequence of a paralytic seizure, was com- 
pelled to resign his position last year. After a long 
period of convalesence, during which he never wholly 
recovered, he has now died. Sympathy of members of 
the Institute will go out to his devoted wife, who 
assisted him in his work. Perwick’s long service at 
Conduit Street, his amiable character, and spirit of will- 
ing service, gained him universal respect. 
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Notes BY MEMBERS OF THE LITERATURE COMMITTEE ON 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 

These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and 

more detailed ci iticism.| 

\TER-COLOUR PAINTING. By Alfred W. Rich. With 

67 illustrations. 80, Lond.1921. 10s.6d.net. [Seeley, 
Service & Co., Ltd., 38 Great Russell Street, London.] 
\n interesting book which gives elementary advice on 
iterials, colours and methods generally. The author gives his 
vn sketching experiences in different parts of England and a 
ief résumé of the work of English water-colourists of the 
chteenth and nineteenth centuries and also of present-day 

tists. mC. 8. 

ETCHING AND OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS, 
Plowman. 80, Lond. 1914. tos. 6d. net, 
‘lhe Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W.1.] 
\ guide for beginners, giving much technical information and 
»rmulae for the making of etchings. ‘The bibliography and list 
iddresses at the end of the book should make it popular. 
With regard to the illustrations, the author might have included 
ith advantage drawings by such masters as D. Y. Cameron, 
\luirhead Bone, J. J. Shannon, and Joseph Pennell, and might 
e contented himself with fewer examples of his own work. 
. <.. 2. 
\N OLD COTTAGE SAVED: How derelict cottages at 
Drinkstone, in Suffolk, were brought into use again, and 
what the work cost. Published by the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings. Prepared by the Secretary, 
4. R. Powys, with an introduction by A. H. Powell. Pam. 
So, Lond. 1921. 2s. 6d. net. [A. R. Powys, Secretary, 
20, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C.] 

his little book should be in the hands of every one interested 
n rural housing. It shows how the Society for the Protection of 
\ncient Buildings repaired two tumble-down old cottages and 
endered them not only habitable but commodious, at a cost 
less than that of one new Government cottage, and with great 
benefit to the beauty of the countryside. It is quite simply 
written so as to be understood by laymen ; the original defects 
ind the steps taken to remedy them are clearly set out !n detail, 
vith the reasons for the treatment in each case, and it is 
copiously illustrated with photographs. A careful summary of 
the cost of the various items is given, and in connection with 
this an unfortunate slip has been made. In comparing the cost 
of the two old cottages with one Government cottage the cost of 
the latter is given as ‘* £950 exclusive of site,’ and of the former, 
* £722, including the site, freehold.” 

Now the cost of the repairs alone is put at £722, so that the 
original cost of the old buildings and the site should be added, 
but in any case the comparison on every ground is in favour of 
the old cottages. L. £.S, 
L’ART RUSSE, des origines 4 Pierre le Grand, par Louis Réau. 

La. 80, Paris, 1921. £1. [Henri Laurens, 6, Rue de 'Tour- 
non, Paris.] 

Though, considered geographically, Russia is to be looked 
upon as forming an integral part of Europe, it is a paradox that 
with the manifestations of its Art we are less acquainted than 
with those of the Nearer or, indeed, the Extreme East. The 
literature dealing with its architecture, in especial, is small in 
extent, and M. Réau’s work, of which a generous proportion 
covers that ground, is a welcome addition, as supplementing 
Viollet le Duc’s beautifully illustrated volume (published in 
1877), and bearing the same title as the present work. ‘The 
latter, indeed, very plainly puts forward the claim to be the 
means of filling certain of Viollet le Duc’s /acune, and as having 
been written at first hand, and with such an acquaintance with 
the country itself as the author’s official position in Petrograd 
may be supposed to give him, C.H.T. 


3y George ‘Tl’. 
(John Lane, 
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JERUSALEM 1918-1920, being the Records of the Pro-Jeru- 
salem Council during the period of the British Military 
Administration. Edited by C.-R. Ashbee. 40, Lond. 1921. 
{‘2 2s. net. [John Murray, Albemarle Street, W.] 

An account is given by Mr. Ashbee of the various works 
undertaken by the Society with reference to the Old City and 
the New Town plan. Technical Education, New Industries, 
and Civic Regulations are included in his Review. Numerous 
photographs illustrate the condition of the city as it was, and 
plans and drawings suggest how it may appear in the future. It 
is an interesting and important publication. es 


LES CONCOURS D’ARCHITECTURE 1920-21, par 
L’Ecole Nationale Sup¢rieure des Beaux-Arts. Sm. fo, 
Paris, 1921. £1 4s. [Auguste Vincent, 4, Rue des Beaux 
Arts, Paris.] 

This latest series of plates of the Concours in Architecture of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts contains little that is new either in the 
way of programmes or of solutions. Lighthouses, stations and 
monuments follow the usual lines. The programme for the 
Labarre—*‘ un ¢tablissement pour les invalides de la guerre”’ 

is interesting, but could not be properly developed in the 
three days allowed for this prize. "The presentation and draughts- 
manship for both ‘** esquisals "’ and ** rendus ”’ have in all cases 
the merits which we have learnt to associate with the traditions 

of the Beaux-Arts. H.C 


DEUTSCHE WOHN- UND FESTRAUME AUS SECHS 
JAHRHUNDERTEN, herausgegeben und eingeleitet, von 
C.H. Baer. 40, Stuttgart, 1912. £1 5s. [Von Julius Hoff- 
mann, Stuttgart.] 

\ selection of about 250 photographic views of interiors in 
Germanic countries trom the thirteenth to the early nineteenth 
century, comprising characteristic examples of all styles of every 
degree of simplicity and richness. W. H.W. 


120 INTERIECURS EN COULEUR. (Suite de la Couleur 
dans |’Habitation.) 2nd edition. 80, Paris n.d. £2 net. 
[Paris, Socicté du Livre d’Art Ancien et Moderne, 4, Rue 
de Savoie (Vle).! 

\ volume of views of interiors of dining-rooms, drawing- 
rooms, bedrooms and halls, the colour schemes of which are 
shown in 120 plates, most of them good facsimiles of spirited 
and suggestive water-colour sketches. Notwithstanding the 
French title of the book, and its publication in Paris, the ex- 
amples given are German and Austrian, with about half a dozen 
by English architects. Nevertheless, the work is of interest. 


Ca. t. 


LES VIEUX HOTELS DE 
Germain. Vol. V. 

This instalment of an admirable publication is well up to 
the standard of interest of its predecessors, and contains views 
(exterior and interior) of several great houses of the Louis XV, 
[.ouis XVI, and Empire periods, many of which I do not re 
member to have seen illustrated before. W. H.W. 


PARIS. Le 


Faubourg St. 


of the geometrical 


AD QUADRATUM: A study hases of 
classic and medizval religious architecture, with special! 
reference to their application in the restoration of the 
Cathedral of Nidarus (Uhrondhjem) Norway, by Fredrik 
Macody Lund.  Profusely illustrated by plans, sections, 
views and details of notable "Temples, Churches, Cathe- 
drals, and other buildings in Greece, Italy, Germany, 
Denimark, France, England and Norway. Printed by 
order of the Norwegian Parliament. 2 vols. La. 40. 
Lond. 1921. £5 net. [B TT. Batsford, Ltd., High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 
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Franco-British Union of 
Architects 


The Franco-British Union of Architects, the incep~ 
tion of which was due to the initiative of Mr. John W. 
Simpson, the late President, held its first meeting in the 
rooms of the Institute on Monday, the 24th of October, 
at which was present a representative gathering of 
French and English original members. At this 
meeting the following members were elected to form 
the Council (Bureau) of the Union for the session 
1921-1922: 

Président: M. Albert Louvet, président de la 
S.A D.G., Architecte en Chef des Batiments Civils, 
Officier de la Légion d’Honneur. 

Vice-Président : Mr. John W. Simpson, F.R.1.B.A. 
(Membie Corr. Institut de France, Membre Corr. 
S.A.D.G.). 

Secrétatre-Général : Lieut.-Col. H. P. Cart de La- 
fontaine O.B.E., T.D., A.R.I.B.A. (Membre Corr. 
S.A.D.G.). 

Trésorier : MM. Poupinel (‘Tresorier 
Officier de la Légion d’Honneur). 

British Members : Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
Litt.D., F.R.I.B.A. (Membre Corr. S.A.D.G.); Pro- 
fessor Patrick Abercrombie, F.R.1I.B.A.; Mr. Arthur 
Keen, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. Ernest Newton, C.B.E., R.A., 
F.R.ILB.A. (Membre Corr. S.A.D.G.); Mr. A. N. 
Paterson, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. ; Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
M.A., F.S.A., P.R.I.B.A. (Membre Corr. S.A.D.G.) ; 
Mr. A. J. Davis, F.R.I.B.A. (Honorary Secretary, 
British Section). 

French Members: M. André (Chef d’Atelier 
E.D.B.A., Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur), M. 
Arnaud (Professor E.D.B.A., Officier de la Légion 
d’Honneur), M. Defrasse (Architecte en Chef des 
Batiments Civils, Architecte de la Banque de France, 
Officier de la Légion d’Honneur), M. Godefroy 
(Architecte en Chef des Postes and ‘Telegraphes, 
Officier de la Légion d’Honneur), M. Richardiere 
(Vice-Président S.C., Vice-Piésident S.D.M.), M. 
Thoumy (Architecte en Chef des Batiments Civils, 
Secrétaire-Général S.A.F., Officier de la Légion 
d’Honneur), M. Schneider (Secrétaire-Général 
S.A.D.G., Honorary Secretary, French Section). 

The delegates were received, before the meeting, by 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse ; on the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings members were invited to visit the Institute 
premises, including an exhibition of valuable archi- 
tectural books and drawings in the Library. On 
the same evening the delegates were entertained 
to dinner at the Café Royal by the President and 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Mr. Paul Waterhouse presided, and the 


S.A.D.G., 


ap 
ae 
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following were present: Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., Professor Abercrombie, Sir J. J. Burnet, R.S.A., 
Monsieur E. Arnaud, Lieut.-Col. H P. Cart de Lafon- 
taine, Monsieur Japy (Second Secretary to the French 
Embassy), Mr. Septimus Warwick, Mr. W. A. Pite, 
Mr. Ernest Newton, C.B.E., R.A., Mr. E. Vincent 
Harris, Mr. Arthur Keen, Mr. H. T. Buckland, Mr 
W. R. Davidge, Mr. Maurice B. Adams, Mr. Ian Mac- 
Alister, Mr. Wm. Woodward, Mr. John Slater, Mr 
W. G. Newton, Mr. Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O., M.C., 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, Monsieur A. Richardiére, Mon- 
sieur E, Thoumy, Monsieur G. Gautruche, Monsieur 
A. Schneider, Mr. W. E. Riley, Mr. L. Rome Guthrie, 
Mr. W. Fleming Wilkie, Monsieur Pierre André, Mon- 
sieur A. Louvet, Professor S. D. Adshead Mr. Arthur 
J. Davis, and Mr. E. Stanley Hall. 


EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
DRAWINGS OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


For the first time American architects were repre- 
sented at the Paris Salon at the last Summer Exhibi- 
tion. The drawings and photographs which were on 
view in the Champs Elysées have, at the invitation of 
the Institute, been brought over to England, and will 
be on exhibition in the Institute Galleries from 
24th November to 9th December. The exhibition will 
be opened on the 23rd November by Lady Astor at 
2.30 p.m., and remain open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(Saturdays, 10 a.m. to I p.m.) 

The exhibition consists of modern, if not always con- 
temporary work. With one or two exceptions, how- 
ever, retrospection is not carried farther back than 
thirty years. “True comprehension of the ancient 
styles ; adaptation to contemporary life ; minute, free 
and broad study of the most diverse programmes—such 
is the lesson offered by this exhibition,” according to a 
writer in Le Temps during the exhibition in Paris. There 
is no doubt that its presence here will arouse the 
jreatest interest. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SCHOOL 
OF ARCHITECTURE. 


The Architectural Association have recently issued 
an attractive and well illustrated prospectus of the work 
done in connection with the School of Architecture. 
General information is given regarding the terms of 
admission and the course of study, which extends over 
a period of five years. Students who have had previous 
architectural training are admitted to the school, and 
can enter the first, second or third year course direct 
according to their standard of efficiency. ‘The A.A. 
have also published a pamphlet containing illustrations 
of their premises at Bedford Square and views of the 
interior of the building, 
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Undercutting of Housing Fees 


The Practice Committee, and subsequently the 
Council, have investigated a complaint in regard to the 
action of a firm of architects, of which both members 
are connected with the Institute, who were accused of 
juoting fees less than those of the scale agreed between 
the Institute and the Ministry of Health, and of accept- 
ng an appointment for a very large number of houses at 
such reduced fees. The Council considered that the 

omplaint was well founded, and instructed the Secre- 

tary to write to the architects in question, informing 

them that 

“The Council have directed me to express to 

you their extreme dissatisfaction with your action 

in the matter, and to inform you that a repetition of 

such action would entail very serious conse- 
quences.” 

While informing members of the action taken, the 
Council have decided, in this case, not to publish the 
names of the offending architects. 


Prizes and Studentships 
“ ARCHIBALD DAWNAY” SCHOLARSHIP. 


In accordance with the terms of the will of the late 
Sir Archibald Dawnay, the Royal Institute of British 
\rchitects offer annually, for competition between 
students of recognised schools, three scholarships, two 
of {£50 per annum for two years (£100 in all) and one 
of £25 per annum for two years (£50 in all). 

The scholarships are intended to foster the advanced 
study of construction, and the improvement generally 
of constructional methods and materials and their in- 
Huence on design, and will be awarded for excellence in 
construction with the idea of assisting the winner in the 
further study of construction. 

The competition is open to all students of recognised 
schools who have completed within the preceding year, 
or are about to complete, their full three years’ course in 
architecture. 

Successful competitors will be required to register as 
students of the R.I.B.A. before taking up the scholar- 
ship awarded. 

Inthe first instance applications must be madethrough 
the principals of the various schools, who will nomi- 
nate candidates and submit evidence of study on behalf 


of the student or students nominated, in the form of 


notebooks and work already done in the school. Such 
application should reach the Board by the end of June 
each year. 

A final selection will be made by the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, who will base their selection largely 
on the actual school work of the candidates, but should 
it be necessary a limited number of applicants will be 
required to submit to a further test in the form of a 
written paper or otherwise as the Board may direct. 


(Provincial candidates will not be required to attend in 
London.) 

The scholarships will be tenable at any recognised 
school selected by the successful candidates, who will 
be required to devote their time particularly to the 
object of the scholarship, specified above. 

In all cases the second year of the scholarship will be 
subject to approval or revision by the Board. 

Applications for renewal of scholarships must be 
made by the students direct to the Board not later than 
the end of June in each year, and be accompanied by 
evidence of study during the past year. 

The scholarships are open to all subjects of Britain 
or the British Dominions, but are tenable only in the 
British Isles. 


Final and Special War Examinations 


ALTERNATIVE PROBLEMS IN DESIGN. 

The Board of Architectural Education announce that 
the designs submitted by the following students who 
are qualifying for the Final and Special War Examina- 
tions have been approved :— 

Subject LV ITI. 

(a) Design for a ‘Triumphal Arch. 

Lomax, A. Minty, R. J. H. 
Sugden, H. D. Sidnell, W. E. 
Tyrer, R. G. Sutcliffe, T. W. 
Design for a Hostel for 50 Women Students. 
Allison, F. W. H. Cogswell, V. G. 
George, G. W. H. Gunston, E. L. 
Jenson, A. G. Kirby, E. 
Knewstubb, F. W. Minty, R. J. H. 
Palmer, K. Shroff, L. F. 

Designs for various other subjects submitted by the 
following students have also been approved : 

Alward, W. W. (2) Andrews, C. D. (2) 
Angus, A. E. (3) Beasley, A. (2) 
Blakeley, T. Bowring, J. V. (2) 
Bramwell, J. (2) Crowther, J. H. (2) 
Griffith, H. N. (3) Haswell, P. B. (4) 
Hines, E. G. Jones, T. L. 
Killender, H. C. (2) Killender, S. C. (2) 
Martin, N. (2) Pritchard, H. W. (3) 
Riddell, W. B. Ryle, Miss W. 
Slater, C. (2) Thompson, C. C. 
Townsend, A. C. (2) Walker, I. (2) 
Winn, T. J. R. 


R.I.B.A. CERTIFICATE BOOK 

The Practice Committee have for some time past had 
in hand the preparation of a certificate book for use by 
architects belonging to the Institute. ‘The book will be 
ready for sale in the course of the next few weeks, and a 
more detailed note regarding it will appear in the next 
issue of the JOURNAL. The price will be 8s. 6d. 

COMPETITIONS 
PaIsLEY WAR MEMORIAL, 

Notification has been received that the last date for 

sending in plans has been extended to 27th December. 
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Obituary 


Mr. FRANK GATLEY BRIGGS. 

Mr. Briggs (who was elected a Fellow in 1900) was 
articled to Mr. Thomas Clarke, of Liverpool. On the 
completion of his articles he remained with Mr. Clarke 
as his chief assistant until he joined Mr. Westenholme, 
of Blackburn, in partnership. Amongst his works in 
partnership with Mr. Westenholme were the new offices 
of the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board, Liverpool. 
Mr. Thornley, who was joint-architect in this work, 
subsequently joined the firm which, on the retirement 
of Mr. Westenho!lme, was carried on under the title of 
Briggs & Thornley. ‘The many competitions in which 
Messrs. Briggs & Thornley were successful included the 
Blue Coat School, Liverpool, Wallasey ‘Town Hall, 
Stepney Town Hall, Arts Buildings, Liverpool Univer- 
sity, Elder Dempster offices, Liverpool, &« 

Mr. JOHN PARKER. 
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Mr. John Parker (elected a Fellow in 1902 ),who died at 
Cape Town on 16th September, was born at Greenock 
on 17th September 1866. He was educated in 


Glasgow, but left his native country for South Africa in 
1883. He started practice in Cape ‘own in partnership 
with Mr. Forsyth in 1890, the partnership continuing 
until his death. Mr. Parker was President of the Insti- 
tute of Cape Architects, and occupied « 
tion in the municipal life of the city. He was chosen as 
the first Mayor of greater Cape Town, a position which 
he held with distinction for tw 
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years 

CONNON : JOHN WRrEGHITT, of Leeds, elected a Fellow 
in 1881. 

BARGMAN : 
in IQII. 

GoLpbIE : Epwarb, elected a [ellow 1904. 

Brown: FLINt, elected a Licentiate in 1911 


Allied Societies 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITI 


FREDERICK, of Woking, elected a Licentiate 


Mr. A. W. HENNINGS [F }, in his pre sidential address at the 
opening meeting of the session of the Manchester Society of 
Architects, on the 26th October, after refer: the coal 
strike, said : 

‘* How long the effects of this crowning disaster are likely to 


4 ail 
last is very problematical, for I am assured by an ironfounder 
that his particular trade has not recovered f r strike 
of the moulders in 1919. When vou « ircely anv 
material can be either procured or made without the use of coal, 
you will see that, while the present conditions of the collieries 
continue, there is very little chance of the prices of many 
materials being substantially reduced by English ma 
to anvthing like the level of 1914. Further, the prices of all 
commodities and food will be at a high level until coal is 
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lfacturers 


cheaper ; and wages, the other important factors in building 
operations, will continue to be high. 
** With the number of architects that there are in practice in 


our immediate district it is quite evident that it depended 


upon necessity alone there would not be enough work to go 
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round, and it is only what one might describe under present 
conditions as luxury buildings that enable us to keep going ; for 
[ am afraid that until the time comes when no man is allowed to 
practise without a degree of some sort, or to build without 
employing a duly qualified architect, we must to a certain ex- 
tent consider ourselves in great part as luxuries, and you know 
that in a time of stress luxuries are the first thing that we seek 
to do without. 

‘““ How far will the present University Degree and Diploma 
Courses affect our profession in giving a steady flow of new 
architects ? There is no doubt more are turned out every year 
than go out of practice by retirement or death—in fact in this 

ise We may say the architectural birth rate exceeds the death 
rate to a great extent, with a consequent increase of the archi- 
tectural population, and this is a subject that may well give us 
pause to think seriously whether we are helping to make the 
way too easy for new men to enter the profession. 

I find by comparing the fees at various teaching centres 
that there is a very great disparity in charges. Thus Manchester 
ised to be 15 guineas per vear, but has recently been increased 








tO 30 uineas, and therefore a three vears’ course comes to 
go plus the ordinary University registration fees. 
it », London, charges 60 guineas, the Architectural 
\sso wIONM 45, Liverp ol +5, and you see here the difference 
between London and Manchester of just double, whilst the 
others are about the mean between the two. If we compare 


se figures with the ordinary punilage premiums it will be 
een that they are lower than any architect could afford to take 

1 give his pupils a thorough grounding 
\ly own experience for the past 34 vears is 14 pupils. and | 
suppose that is not very far from the average number. Some 
practitioners, we know, get a reputation for turning out good 
pupils and have more ; others have very few, and pessibly my 
»wn figure is that of the average man. | have taken the trouble 
to go into the after history of these 114 pupils, and find that two 
» dead, six have dropped out---some as soon as their pupilage 


is finished and others in the course of a few vears, as they did 
t see their way to getting into practice—leaving six only in 
the profession, and as these have to be divided between myself 

1 partner you willsee that the personal cutput is one-twelfth 
of an architect per annum. The teta! number of Fellows in our 
Society is 125, and giving each one this proportion of a pupil 


tal output in the past would be about ten per 





vear. How 
does this compare with the numbers that are turned out from 
the Architectural Schoo! at the University ? I fancy that the 


number is much greater, but I do not wish to press these 


their t 


statistics as being correct, as the only wavy to geta really reliable 
comparison would be to circulartse members and tabulate their 
exnerience ag 

Mr. Hennings, referring to modern architectural education, 
said 
“The danger that I see about it all is that the imeginative 
ide is being given unde importance to the neglect ot the 
practical side, and however clever a man may be in turning out 
some highly imaginative design, let me tell you that ac hent will 
never forgive a practical mistake. The sacrifice of utility to 
ymmetry, a smoky chimney, or some other little annoyance 
due to the want of cultivating the practical side may lose vou a 
valuable client. 

** Leaving the subject of architectural education, we naturally 
come to the matters that affect us in what might be called the 
bread-and-butter necessities of men in practice, and there is no 
getting away from the fact that at present these are as bad as 
they possibly can be ; indeed, short of actual extinction, you 
can hardly imagine a worse state of affairs. 

‘ Cannot we as a body bring some pressure to bear on the 
manufacturers to show them that we are quite alive to the big 
profits that are being made in this direction ? Surely publicity 
will form a strong body of public opinion that would affect 
this question. Take one material—bricks. 
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‘Can the present price of bricks be ‘ustified at an ordinary 
ercentage of profit ? A brickmaker informs me that before the 
ir it cost him 13s. per thousand to produce the bricks and that 
e sold at 18s. at the kiln. [f you like to take the clay, at three 
mes the cost that it was before the war because of the extra 
st of labour and low production, and double the cost of the 
yal because that has gone up, you will arrive at from 45s. to 
5s. a thousand at the and you know very well we are 
iving now from 8os. to 85s. Is not the profit an undue one—a 
‘rice extorted from the er by the few, and naturally a 
errible drag on any business? Is not this a chance for 
ublicity ? We don’t want Government control—we’ve had 
nough of that—and shall have to trust to a strong public 
pinion. If you look at the matter in this light, not only as 
egards bricks but other materials, you can see that we are not 
0 helpless 2s we thought we were, and that a combination of 
»pinion could be made just as strong and effective as a com- 
ination of manufacturers or merchants. 

‘It is not astonishing that the Housing Scheme has broken 
jown so badly when you think that brickwork which used to be 
done in this neighbourhood at 4S. per yard super, 9 inches thick, 
.as quoted as high as 27s. What possible chance could there be 
of producing the required cottages at anything like an economic 
rent ? Why bricks should keep up when other materials are 
coming down is, to my thinking, a question of rings. Steel 
joists have dropped from £26 per ton to £10, timber is on the 
down grade, but in these matters there is foreign competition, 
and necessity has brought the merchants into a more reason- 
able frame of mind. 

‘ Another matter where I think we can help ourselves is in 
the matter of architectural work undertaken by various trade 
tirms. Surely it would have a good effect if, through the Insti- 
tute and all the Allied Societies, we let these firms know pretty 
plainly that we should not in any case send our quantities or 
specifications to them for a price unless they stopped doing 
work independently of us. We know very well how it is done. 
\tter we have trained a pupil and he becomes an assistant the 
firms get hold of one and call his room their architectural 
department. 

‘Perhaps when speaking of furnishing firms there ought to 
be included firms of estate agents who do the same thing. It is 
: great evil, and one that should make us put our shoulders to 
the wheel in regard to registration. Such firms will be given 
the alternative of dropping their house letting and auction sales 
it they are going to be architects, or dropping their architecture 
it they can do better with house letting. In this case we inust 
make a difference between the trained man who is an estate 
agent in the best sense of the term. 

* Still, if we pull together as an Association in unity with the 
Institute and all the Allied Societies we shall in our generation 
help to put our loved profession on a sure foundation.” 





NOTTINGHAM AND DerBy ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


‘The opening meeting of the session was held at 64, St. James 
Street, Nottingham, last Tuesday, 25th October, at which the 
President, Mr. Arthur Eaton, M.S.A., of Derby, delivered his 
Presidential Address. After referring to the activities of the 
Society, he said— 

One question which is at the present time engaging more or 
less the attention of practically every member of our profession 
is that of Unification and Registration. This is a subject which 
it carried to a successful issue will have great results in the 
future. 

It is probably within the knowledge of all present that in May 
last the Unification and Registration Committee of the R.I.B.A. 
met together with members of the allied societies and also the 

Society of Architects, and agreed on the broad principles of a 
scheme for bringing all architects of the United Kingdom into 
membership of the Institute. The details of the scheme were 
then referred to a sub-committee to work out, and in the mean- 
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time the R.I.B.A. are negotiating with the Society of Architects 
on various points referring to the scheme, and I believe some 
progress has been made, but it does not appear that anything 
definite has been accomplished at present. 

Under the scheme as proposed, unification is to be accom- 
plished first, and then followed by some form of registration. 
Unfortunately this does not meet the wishes of all, as in the 
meantime some members of the Institute have put their names 
to an appeal for reversing the order of procedure. They seem to 
fear that the door of the Institute may be opened too widely to 
meet with their approval. I cannot myself see that there would 
be any material difference in the ultimate results in case either 
procedure is carried through, but as the Unification Com- 
mittee’s scheme is the outcome of an agreement between repre- 
sentatives of all the bodies immediately concerned, it seems to 
me that nothing should be done which will prejudice the further 
deliberations of the Committee, and that we should keep an 
open mind upon the subject until the final report of the Com- 
mittee is submitted to the constituent bodies. It is impossible 
in a scheme of this magnitude to attempt to reconcile all our 
individual opinions, and what we have to do if our personal 
views on the points of detail do not coincide with those of the 
Committee, is, in the interests of architecture and the profession, 
to look beyond our own personal affairs and try and visualise 
what such a scheme of unification will mean in the future. 

[ think the day is past for any argument on the question of 
registration ; the nece ssity for it is apparent, and genet rally, I 
think, admitted ; and the only argument permissible is on the 
method by which it can most quickly be brought into operation. 
In the appointed Unification Committee we have the machinery 
which is already at work in that direction and only requires the 
support of the members of the profession to achieve success. 

With regard to the position of the building industry, some 
important and suggestive developments appear to be taking 
place which I hope will lead, if not to a settlement of all out- 
standing difficulties, yet to a state of affairs more stable than we 
have had for a ccnsiderable time, an indication that both em- 
ployers and operatives are more anxious to pull together for the 
good of the industry and the whole community. 

Increased output in the building industry is not the only re 
quisite necessary to reduce cost, but it will do something, and 
even go a long way ; it will certainly increase the volume of 
work, and do much to remove the fear of unemployment. It 
will help to maintain a higher wage than would otherwise be 
possible. In my opinion some system of payment by results, or 
bonus on increased efforts, must be agreed to, based upon a 
guaranteed minimum wage: I cannot understand the reluc- 
tance of the operatives to agree to some system of this kind, 
which would provide a living wage to a slow workman and an 
incentive to a quicker or more ambitious one. Such proposals, 
however, have not found favour, but I am not without hope 
that there will be a change of opinion amongst the leaders of the 
operatives which will be more in harmony with the spirit of the 
operatives themselves. 

The preparation of any bonus system must be a matter for 
national agreement by employers and operatives, and suitable 
safeguards must be arranged to prevent men being exploited by 
unscrupulous employers. 


HamPsHirRE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


‘The Hampshire Association of Architects has held a meeting 
at Winchester to meet Mr. Paul Waterhouse, F.R.I.B.A., 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Sir Witt1am Portar, Bt., President of the Association, 
occupied the chair. 

Mr. Paut WATERHOUSE, in the course of his speech, said : 
As they probably knew, his father’s ideas were Gothic: his 
own idea was to work in the classical as well, and it was his 
privilege in early days to work on the classical house of Sir Wm. 
Portal. That was his first opportunity of dealing with that 
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ancient form of architecture which they knew as classical. 
Speaking on the subject of education—a question he knew the 
Hampshire Association to be deeply interested in—Mr. Water- 
house said there was no feature of their work to-day more im- 
portant. Of the two classes of persons in their profession to 
whom they of the present generation owed a very great deal in 
the matter of education, he wanted to put first the Architectural 
Association of London. Some vears ago he was one of a num- 
ber who formed what was known as the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee of the Architectural Association. It was then a highly 
important Society on a large scale, with a definite teaching 
organisation and paid teachers. There was the beginning of 
architectural work, and it was so well founded and encouraged 
that it went on increasing and increasing until to-day they had 
around them an enormous organisation of education. The other 
class of persons to whom he wished to allude were the older 
architects of the Jast generation. People sometimes forgot how 
much they oweé to the generosity of the men who used to derive 
some part of their income from the fees of their pupils. They of 
the present day lost what they gained, but it was quite clear they 
had something more useful—viz., a systematised college educa- 
tion, which pupils could now get all over the country. The 
efforts that were being made in that direction were, he thought, 
most praiseworthy, and there was no doubt that the spread of 
regular systematic education by professional teachers in archi- 
tecture, especially if they were themselves not merely school- 
masters, but practical men, must unquestionably be of the 
greatest possible benefit. What would be the result of this 
spread of education ? It would, he believed, mean that in the 
future the uneducated man would drop out. Ith 
sible in the past, through interest or some othe 
people to come into large practices, and, by the aid of young 
men, had been able to carry them through. He did not say any- 
thing against the man who was a capable controller of a big 
office. here were a great many architects who had the power 
of producing in an office directly under their own control work 
which was really full of their own ideas, but was not their own 
work. In future the race would be for the swift, and the battle 
for the strong—a sound education was to be the basis of the 
architect of the future. ‘That he regarded as being of the highest 
importance, and no architect could in the coming years afford to 
neglect his education. He supposed that they already knew of 
the great advance made with regard to the alteration of archi- 
tectural education. This had taken place under his Presidency, 
but not at his suggestion. What had happened was that they 
had granted, under certain safeguards, not only exemptions 
from the new examination, but absolute exemption from the 
final. That meant that a great many young men, perhaps par- 
ticularly in the North of England and London, would receive 
their education almost entirely in schools right up to the finish ; 
it meant that not only would they get their education through- 
out the schools, but that they would not be examined by the 
Institute in the same way as before. The result would be to 
encourage the schools, which in their turn, would be under the 
control of the Institute, because the Institute had a veto on 
everyone who passed out. So that it would be readily appreci- 
ated that a very large network of education had been prepared, 
and would, he hoped, lead to great things in the future. It might 
make life more difficult for the young architect by making the 
approach to his profession harder, but they must face that, be- 
cause it was one of the necessities of the times. It meant that 
the architect would have a greater mastery than ever before, and 
that architects would be looked up to as men of even greater 
knowledge than many architects possessed at the present time, 
and the whole body would be respected as specialists. During 
the war they were looked upon as not being equipped with in- 
struction, such as, for instance, engineers were. A great many 
unjust things were said about them. Offers of service were 
made by the Institute to the Government, but they were re- 
pulsed, it was supposed, on those grounds. That was largely 
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due to ignorance on the part of the Government—and Govern- 
ments could be ignorant—but it would be a fine thing if they 
made sure that the architects of the future would be equipped, 
as they should be, with a knowledge of construction. He was 
not at all prepared to say an architect should be able to produce 
a completely equipped building entirely off his own bat. He 
thought, for instance, in steel construction he would do wisely 
in consulting a specialist, as often occurred in the medical pro- 
fession. But life being comparatively short, and it being neces- 
sary that one should get their education over at some time in 
life, it was impossible to be equipped with knowledge of all 
possible forms of construction as well as design. But he re- 
peated that it was a fine thing that the vounger generation were 
being instructed in construction, which had not happened 
before. The more important aspect of it was the mastery it 
would give in the way of design ; or, to use the larger word, 
‘ architecture.’’ All would agree that the worst building was 
the one which had no relation to the past. Their work in the 
past had always been dominated by tradition. In the olden days 
people were members of some sort of school or guild of builders 
or designers. If a critic did not know anything about architec- 
ture in the past, he had nothing to recognise, and, therefore, 
nothing to criticise from. Recognition must always be there, 
and that same recognition must be worked into their own archi- 
tecture. A man steeped in knowledge of things in the past was 
able to keep in the way which led to success. It was no slavery. 
A man was a successful architect because he was true to tradi- 
tion as a warrior ; he was working according to the laws of war- 
fare, and he was a supreme head in himself. In conclusion, Mr. 
Waterhouse congratulated the Hampshire Association upon 
having Sir Wm. Portal as their president. As architects they 
owed more than they could express to those gifted amateurs, 
men of distinction and position, who had taken the trouble to 
understand what architecture was all about. 


Review 


Irom the 12th 
Part JI. 


SCOTTISH ARCHITECTURE. 

to the 17th Century. Vol. I. 

[ fo. Edinburgh, 1921.] 

The National Art Survey of Scotland is doing ex- 
cellent service in its publications. Part III., the latest 
portfolio issued, includes illustrations and descriptions 
of Argyll Lodging, Stirling, and Cowane’s Hospital, 
Stirling, two typical examples of the picturesque and 
rugged ‘Scottish architecture of the 17th century. 

These houses are very completely illustrated by 
photographs, with measured drawings of the fagades 
and interiors, and details to a large scale prepared by 
Professor Ramsay Traquair. ‘The descriptions are 
lucid and comprehensive, and this part maintains the 
valuable standard already established. 

Architects and others interested in Scottish archi- 
tecture will appreciate the good work of the Joint 
Committee of the Board of Trustees for the National 
Galleries of Scotland and the Institute of Scottish 
Architects, who are jointly responsible for these publi- 
cations, and will offer them their congratulations and 
good wishes. 

HERBERT WIGGLESWORTH. 
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Ancient Monuments and Historical Buildings in 


the charge of H.M. Office ot Works 






At the request of the Art Standing Committee, the 
-irst Commissioner of H.M. Works has forwarded for 
the Committee’s information a list of ancient monu- 


nents and historical buildings which are in charge of 


the Department, distinguishing between those which 
are Crown and War Department property and those 
the guardianship of which has been transferred to the 
Office of Works under the Ancient Monuments Acts. 
\ncient monuments which have been scheduled under 
Section 12 of the Ancient Monuments (Consolidation 
and Amendment) Act, 1913, are not included. 


ENGLAND. County 
3erwick-on-T'weed Town Walls (part) . Berwick-on-Tweed 


WAR OFFICE 


BUILDINGS. 


Wholly or partly in charge of H.M. Office of Works. 


Berwick-on-Tweed ‘Town 
Walls. 

Blackness Castle. 

Broughty Castle. 

Carlisle Castle. 

Chester Castle. 

Citadel Gate, Plymouth. 

Dartmouth Castle. 

Dover Castle. 

Edinburgh Castle. 

Landport Gate, Portsmouth. 

Ludgershall Castle. 

Monmouth Castle. 

Pendennis Castle. 


St. Catherine’s Castle, Fowey. 

St. James’s Gate, Portsmouth. 

St. John’s Abbey Gate, Col- 
chester. 

St. Mawe’s Castle, Falmouth. 

Stirling Castle. 

The Chantry, New ‘Taver 
Fort, Gravesend 

The Gateway, Tilbury Fort. 

Tower of London. 

‘Tynemouth Priory. 

Vale Castle, Guernsey. 

Weedon Pavilions. 

York Castle. 


Tintern Abbey 


Deal Castle 
Walmer Castle . 
Carisbrooke Castle 


Yarmouth Castle 
‘The Brewhouse, Bushy Park 
Chelsea Hospital 


‘I'he Chapter House and Pyx Ch: apel, Wes: 


Hampton Court. 
Lindisfarne Priory . 
Scarborough Castle 


SCOTLAND. 


Holyrood Palace 
Dumbarton Castle 
Elgin Cathedral 
Dunfermline Abbey 
Dunfermline Palace 

4 Andrew’s Castle 

Andrew’s Cathedral 

‘Seco Abbey 


The Maison Dieu Chi apel, Brechin 
The Round Tower, Brechin Cathedral . 


(Crown Property.) 


Haddington Church 
Beauly Priory 
Dundrennan Abbey 
Linlithgow Palace 
Dunblane Cathedral 
Glasgow Cathedral 
Fortrose Cathedral 


WALES. 


Carnarvon Castle 


Denbigh Castle and Burgess Gate 


Harlech Castle . 


Kent 


I Jampshire (Isle of 
Wight) 


Middlesex 
tminster Abbey. 


Northumberland 
Yorkshire 


Midlothian 
Dumbartonshire 
Elginshire 
Fifeshire 


” 


os 
Forfarshire 


Haddingtonshire 
Inverness-shire 
Kirkcudbrightshire 
Linlithgowshire 
Perthshire 
Renfrewshire 
Ross-shire 


Carnarvonshire 
Denbighshire 

Merioneths hire 
Monmouthshire 





Portland Castle. 
GUARDIANSHIP. 
MONUMENTS PLACED IN CHARGE OF THE COM- 
MISSIONERS UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE 
AGT. 
* Indicates monuments gifted to the nation (Section 2 of the 
Act). 
ENGLAND. 
County. 
Fragments of the Edwardian Walls at 
Berwick-on-T weed , Berwick-on-T weed 
The stone circle on Castle Rigg, Keswick Cumberland 
Penrith Castle 
‘The earthen ring and stone circle known 
as Arborlow and the tumulus of Gib Hill Derbyshire 
The tumulus and circle on Eyam Moor 
Hob Hurst’s House, West Moor . er 
The stone circle known as The Nine 
Ladies, Stanton Moor a 
The stone circle at Kingston Russell Dorsetshire 
Maiden Castle, Dorchester . ' = 
The Nine Stones, Winterbourne Abbas ss 
Finchale Priory Durham 
St. Botolph’s Priory C hurch, "Colchester. Essex 
The tumulus at Uley . : . Gloucestershire 
The Roman Villa at W hitcomb 
Arthur’s Stone, Dorstone 
Goodrich Castle ; ? 
Kit’s Coty House, Aylesford . Kent 
Little Kit’s Coty House, Aylesford ‘ és 
Richborough Castle 
St. Augustine’s Cross, Ebbfleet 
Kirby Muxloe Castle . 
Jewry Wall, Leicester. 
The Eleanor Cross, Geddington 
Mattersey Priory . ; : ‘ 
The Rollright Stones, near Little Roll- 
right ‘ : : 


Herefordshire 


Leicestershire 


Northamptonshire 
Nottinghamshire 


Oxfordshire 








Langley Chapel, Acton Burnell 

The stone circle known as Mitchell’s F ‘old 

bs he Abbot’s Fish House, Meare . 
Farleigh Castle . ; 

The circles, avenues and cove stones at 
Stanton Drew ‘ , 

The Long Barrow at Stoney Littleton, 
Wellow 

Framlingham Castle 

Arthur’s Round Table, Penrith 

Brough Castle ‘ 

Mayborough, near Penrith 

Old Sarum 

Silbury Hill 

*Stonehenge ; 

‘The long barrow at W est Kennett, nea 
Marlborough 

Clifford’s Tower, Y ork Cas tle 

Richmond C astle 

Rievaulx Abbev ; 

‘The Roman Road on Ww heeld: ile ‘Moor, 

Goathland 
Skipsea Brough (part of) 
Whitby Abbey 


SCOTLAND 


‘The sculptured stones in Dyce Church- 
yard , 
Kinkell C hurch ; - ; : 

‘The ruined transepts, St. Machar’s Old 

Cathedral 
Crossraguel Abbey 
*Dryburgh Abbey , . 

The circular walled structures callec 
** Edin’s Hall ’’ on Cockburn Law 
‘The gravestones of Fair Helen and Adam 

Fleming at Kirkconnei . ; 
Merkland Cross, Woodhouse, near Eccle- 
fechan 

‘The Cross at Ruthwell , 

Blackfriars Chapel, St. Andrews 

Culross Abbey 

Dogton Stone . : : ; 

The cross stone in Aberlemno Church- 
yard 

‘The sculptured stones on " Flemington 
Farm, Aberlemno 

Afeck Castle . - , ; : 

The Abbot’s House, the Abbey Pend, 
the Regality Tower, etc., at Arbroath 
Abbey . . : 

The hill forts called the ‘ Black and 
White Caterthuns ”’ 

The sculptured stones at Eassie 

Restenneth Priory 

Dunglass Chapel F ‘ . 

St. Martin’s Church, Haddington 

‘The upper and lower brochs of Glenelg 

Rodel St. Clement’s Church, Harris 

Urquhart Castle 

Burleigh Castle . 

Carsluith Cc astle. : 
Mec lellan’s Castle, Kirkcudbright 
Orchardton Tower 
Threave Castle . 

‘The Eagle Rock, Cr: umond . 
The Dwarfie Stone, Hoy 
Egilsay Church . 
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County. 
Shropshire 


Somersetshire 


Suffolk 
Westmorland 


Wiltshire 


Yorkshire 


\berdeenshire 


Ayrshire 


Berwickshire 


Dumfriesshire 


Forfarshire 


Haddingtonshire 


Kinross-shire 


Kirkcudbrightshire 


Linlithgowshire 
Orkney 





Eynhallow Church 

The earth-house known as ‘the G allery 
Grave at Grain, near Kirkwall . 

The Bishop’s Palace, Kirkwall 

The Earl’s Palace, Kirkwall . : 

The chambered mound of Maeshowe, at 
Stennis . 

Noltland Castle, W estray 

Old Church on West side, W estray 

Pierowall Church, Westray . 

The Ring of Brogar and other stones at 
Stennis, and the neighbouring stones. 

Huntingtower or Ruthven Castle . 

Newark Castle, Port Glasgow 

The stones at Callernish 

The broch at Carloway 

Jedburgh Abbey : a 

Kelso Abbey 

Melrose Abbey . , : - 

The broch of Clickamin, near Lerwick . 


‘The broch at Mousa . : : : 
e alloway Castle e ° . 
ambuskenneth Abbey : ‘ ; 


May’ s Wark,” Stirling ‘ ‘ ; 
‘The Old Bridge, Stirling ‘ P 
The semicircular earthwork at Bar- 

salloch ; 

‘The standing stone at Blairbuy known as 

the Wren’s Egg 5 : s 
The mote hill at Druchtag . ‘ - 
The cup-marked rock and _ standing 

stones, Drumtrodden : 
The car ved and inscribed stones at Kirk- 

madrine : 
‘Two stones with incised crosses, on a 
mound at Laggangairn : 
‘The rectangular camp at Rispain . . 
Whithorn Priory Church 
‘The scu!ptured stones in Whithorn 1 Prior y 
The inscribed slab formerly standing on 
the roadside leading from Wigtown to 

Whithorn, se now in Whithorn Priory 
St. Ninian’ s Cave, Whithorn 
St. Ninian’s Chapel of the Isle, W hithorn 


WALES. 
‘The dolmen at Bodowyr 
The dolmen at Din Dryfol . P - 
The dolmen at Lligwy : ; ‘ 


The dolmens at Presaddfed. 

‘The dolmen at Trefignath with the sti ind- 
ing stone on Ty Mawr Farm . , 
‘he dolmen at Ty Newydd 

T he earthwork known as Caer L. eb 

The earthwork known as Castell Bryn- 
Gwyn . 

The hut circles | on Holyhead Mountain 
(Cyttiau’r Gwyddelod) ; 

The standing stones at Penrhos Feilw 

The standing stones at Tregwehelydd 

‘The walled camp known as Caer-y-Twr 
on Holyhead Mountain 

Carnarvon Town Wall (part), Puleston, 
and Bell Tcwers  . . 

Flint Castle z 

The sculptured stones and crosses at 
Margam and Kenfig : : ‘ 

Weobley Castle, Gower 

The dolmen at Pentre Evan 
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County. 
Orkney 


”» 
Perthshire 
Renfrewshire 
Ross-shire 
Roxburghshire 
Shetland 


”» 


Stirlingshire 


Wigtownshire 


” 


Carnarvonshite 
Flintshire 


Glamorganshir« 


Pembrekesl re 
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Notices 


Business MEETING, 5TH DECEMBER, 1921. 

An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting, Monday, 5th December. The names and 
addresses of the candidates (with the names of their proposers), 
found by the Council to be eligible and qualified for member- 
ship according to the Charter and By-laws and recommended 
xy them for election, are as follows :— 

AS FELLOWS (15s). 

BARNISH : LEONARD [A. 1911], Royal Liver Building, Liver- 
pool, and 14 Fairview Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. Proposed 
by Hastwell Grayson, Arnold Thorneley, Professor S. D. 
Adshead. 

BEAUMONT : WILLIAM SOMERVILLE [.4. 1905], 24 Brazennose 
Street, Manchester, and Beech Mount, Barrington Road, 
Altrincham, Cheshire. Proposed by Percy S. Worthing- 
ton, Isaac Taylor, A. WW. Hennings. 

BIDDULPH-PINCHARD : CHARLES HENry [.4. 1921], 9 Staple Inn, 
High Holborn, W.C.2, and Eghams Close, Beaconsfield, 
Bucks. Proposed by Louis Ambler, F.S.A., W. A. 
Forsyth, James J. 5. Naylor. 

Bonp, ALEXANDER GODOLPHIN, B.A.Oxon. [4. 1897], 115 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and 22 Priory Road, West 
Hampstead, N.W.6. Proposed by Ernest B. Glanfield, 
Percival M. Fraser, John Hunt. 

DaHL: JoHN Love SEATON [4. 1909], Radnor Chambers, 
Folkestone, and 23 Edward Road, Bromley,Kent. Proposed 
by Edward Warren, F.S.A., Basil Oliver, Briant A. 
Poulter. 

DAUBNEY, CHARLES ARCHIBALD, F.S.1. [4. 10900], Bank 
Chambers, Tower Bridge, S.E.1, and 302 Brownhill Road, 
Catford, S.E. Proposed by H. D. Searles-Wood, W. E. 
Riley, Arthur G. Leighton. 

DAVIDGE: WiLctram Rosert [A. 1904], 27, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, and 63 Lewisham Park, S.E. Proposed by 
Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., P.R.A., Professor 5. D. 
Adshead, John W. Simpson. 

EVANS: CHARLES GLYNN [4.1912], The Croft, Neath, and 13, 
New Street, Neath. Proposed by Norman G. Bridgman, 
W. Herbert Hobday, W. James Nash. 

(GsouRLAY, CHARLES, B.Sc., F.S.A.Scot. [.4. 1887], Professor ot 
Architecture, Royal Technical College, Glasgow, and 
Coniston, Milngavie, near Glasgow. Proposed by Wm. B. 
Whitie, Alex N. Paterson, A.R.S.A., John Keppie, 
A.R.S.A. 

Hamp, STANLEY HINGE [4. 1900], 20 Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.1, and 6 Edwardes Square, Kensington, 
W.8. Proposed by Thos. E. Colleutt, John W. Simpson, 
Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A. 

RussELL: Ropert Tor, D.S.O. [4. 1914], P.W.D., Raisini, 
Delhi, India. Proposed by S. B. Russell, Herbert Baker 
Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A. 

Simpson, GILBERT Murray [A4. 1893], 16 Ship Street, Brighton. 
Proposed by John W. Simpson, Maxwell Ayrton, James S. 
Gibsen. 

SULLIVAN : Bastt MartTIN [4. 1913], Consulting Architect to 
the Punjab Government, P.W.D., Secretariat, Lahore, 
India, and 28 Lawrence Road, Lahore, India. Proposed 
by H. V. Lanchester, Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., W. 
Howard Seth-Smith. 

VINING : JoHN NorMAN RANDALL [A. 1905], Rolls Chambers, 
89, Chancery Lane, W.C.2, and 23 Hayes Road, Bromley, 
Kent. Proposed by Francis Hooper, Herbert T. Buck- 
land, E. Vincent Harris. 

WaTKINS: WrtLi1aM GreGcory [A. 1893], St. Edmond’s 
Chambers, Silver Street, Lincoln, and 20 Wragby Road, 
Lincoln. Proposed by Arthur Nelson Bromley, Henry V. 
Ashley, Henry G. Gamble. 
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AS ASSOCIATES (112). 


ApAMs: Ernest Harry [Special War Examination], Works 
Department, Messrs. Butterfield and Swire, Shanghai, 
China. Proposed by Charles E. Varndell, Robert Atkin- 
son, E. Stanley Hall. 

ARMSTRONG : Epwarp JosepH [Special War Examination], 
Lendal Chambers, York. Proposed by Walter J. Burrows 
and the Council. 

ATKIN-BERRY : HENRY GorDON [Special War Examination], 16 
Eaton Terrace, S.W.1. Proposed by W. H. Atkin-Berry, 
W.E. Riley, W. A. Pite. 

AuLpD : ALEXANDER CosMo SmiTH [Special War Examination], 
7 Milton Road, Highgate, N.6. Proposed by Alex. N. 
Paterson, A.R.S.A., James S. Gibson, Walter S. A. 
Gordon. 

BAILEY: CLARENCE Howarp [Special War Examination], 
** Maitland,’ Hildaville Drive, Westcliffe-on-Sea. Pro- 
posed by William E. Haslock, Philip M. Johnston, F.S.A.., 
and the Council. 

BARBER : CEcIL [Special War Examination], 76 Kirkstall Lane, 
Kirkstall, Leeds. Proposed by William Bakewell, Sydney 
D. Kitson, F.S.A., H. S. Chorley. 

BARNETT : RICHARD REGINALD [Special War Examination], 13 
Grafton Road, Acton, W.3. Proposed by Alfred Cox, 
David Thomson, M.B.E., R. W. Collier. 

BATEMAN : RoBERT WALLACE, M.C., B.A. [S. 1920—Special 
War Exemption], 35 Acomb Street, Whitworth Park, Man- 
chester. Proposed by Francis Jones, Paul Ogden and the 
Council. 

Batty : JOHN [Special War Examination], 145 Dover Road, 
Northfleet, Kent. Proposed by Wykeham Chancellor, R. 
J. Allison, C.B.E., Jas. C. Wynnes, M.B.E. 

BarzeR: A LBerT Epwarp [Special War Examination], 7 
Hobart Place, Grosvenor Gardens, $.W.1. Proposed by 
the Council. 

BICKERTON : WALTER CRANE [Special War Examination], 16 
Lower Oxford Street, Castleford, Yorks. Proposed by W. 
Carby Hall, C.B.E., William H. Thorp, A. P. MacAlister. 

BLACKETT : JOHNSON [Special War Examination], 45 Pool Bank, 
Port Sunlight, Cheshire. Proposed by Prof. C. H. Reilly, 
O.B.E., and the Council. 

BLOMFIELD: AusTIN, B.A. [Special War Examination], 51 
Frognal, Hampstead, N.W.3. Proposed by Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A., Ernest Newton, C.B.E., R.A., W. Curtis 
Green. 

BoTTING: MuLTon [Special War Examination], Suncroft, 
Pollard Road, Mitcham, Surrey. Proposed by David 
Thomson, M.B.E., Christopher W. F. Wheeler, W. Bevan 

Bowes : TREVOR STRAKER [Special War Examination], 103 Con- 
naught Road, Cardiff. Proposed by Edwin Seward, Harry 
‘Teather, Lennox Robertson. 

BRIDGMAN : GERALD Sovupon [Special War Examination], 
Devon Chambers, 1 Palace Avenue, Paignton. Proposed 
by Robert Atkinson, Charles E. Varndell, A. Southcombe 
Parker. 

BROADBENT : GODFREY LIONEL [Special War Examination], 23 
St. Peter’s Mount, Bramley, Leeds. Proposed by William 
H. Thorp, W. Carby Hall, C.B.E., Archibald Neill. 

BROWN : KENNETH HENDERSON [Special War Examination], 11 
Oscar Road, Torry, Aberdeen. Proposed by J. A. O. 
Allan, George Watt, A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A. 

BrRowN : LEONARD JOHN [Special War Examination], 172 
Ribblesdale Road, Streatham, S.W.16. Proposed by Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite, John Saxon Snell, R. Allsebrooke 
Hinds. 

Bryan : GeorGce AcBert [Special War Examination], 17 Rose- 
dew Road, Hammersmith, W.6. Proposed by Professor A. 
E. Richardson, G. Topham Forrest, Ernest R. Sutton, 
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Burcess : HaypN Mervyn Ruys [Special War Examination], 
29 Richard Street, Cilfynydd, Pontypridd, Glam. Pro- 
posed by T’. Frank Green, David Thomson, M.B.E., and 
the Council. 

BuTLeR : Crci. Georce [Special War Examination], 28 Vereker 
Road, Baron’s Court, W. Proposed by W. E. Vernon 
Crompton, D. Barclay Niven, Herbert Wigglesworth. 

BuTLin : FrepertcK GEORGE Montacue [Special War Exami- 
nation], ‘‘ Naseby,’’ Woodberry Way, North Finchley, 
N.12. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, Martin S. 
Briggs, John P. Briggs. 

CampBe._.: Joun, D.C.M., M.M. [Special War Examination], 
=4 Hill Street, Withington, Manchester. Proposed by the 
Council. 

CARTER: CHARLES SuirRLey [Special War Examit 
Sunnvhill Road, Streatham, S.W. Propose« 

Cox, David Thomson, M.B.E., Arthur Bentle: 

CHALLEN : Haro_p Bertram [Special War Examination], 7: 
Oakhill Road, Putney, S.W.15. Proposed by Walter R. 
Jaggard, J. Campbell Reid, and the Council 

CHANNON : Eric UsHeEr [Special War Examination], Redwalls, 
Malton, Yorks. Proposed by Chas. Henry Channon, 
Robert Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall. 

CHARLTON : ERNEST STEWART [Special War Examinat 
Council Houses, Moy Road, Taffs Wells, Glam. 
by C. H. Strange, Clyde Young, T. Alwyn Lloyd 

Cueers : WiLtFroy ANSON [Special War Examination], “‘ Pine- 
moor,’’ Cornwall Road, Harrogate, Yorks. Proposed by 
Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E., T. Edward Marshall, 
Walter H. Brierley, F.S.A. 

Cuitp: Freperick Austin [Special War Examit 
Albion Road, North Shields. 
Brown, R. Burns Dick, Joseph Oswald. 

CriarK: Rosert GisBson [Specila War Examination], Fenay 
Gardens, Fenay Bridge, Huddersfield. Proposed by 
Norman Culley, William Bakewell, Edwd. J. Dodgshun. 

CoLLiIns : OwEN Hyman [Special War Examination], 61 Old 
Broad Street, E.C. Proposed by M. E. Collins, Charles E. 
Varndell, E. Jeaffreson Jackson. 

Cooxsrty : REGINALD ArtTHUR [Special War Exan 
Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. Proposed | bert Atkin- 

Stanley Hall, Arthur W. Cooksey 

CROSSMAN: CyrRIL JOHN [Special War Examination], 4 The 
Grove, Blackheath, S.E.10. Proposed by Alfred Cox, 
J. Duncan Tate, J. Edwin Forbes 

DARBYSHIRE : "THOMAS SCHOFIELD [Special War Examination], 
173 Crowborough Road, $.W.17. Proposed by John 
Murray, Sir Henry Tanner, C.B., Henry Tanner. 

Davies: Ipris [Special War Examination], P.O. Box 8o, 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony. Proposed by Lieut.-Colonel 
Peter G. Fry, C.M.¢ en DS A>., and the \ incil 

DAWBARN : GRAHAM RICHARDS, M.A. [Special War Examina- 
tion], “‘ Klamath,” Sidcup, Kent. Prop Arthur 
Keen, Ernest Newton, C.B.E., R.A., Professor E. S. Prior, 
ARA., F-5.A. 

DEAN: FRANCIS MooruouseE [Special War Exa a 32 

Kilmartin Avenue, Norbury, S.W. 16. Proposed by 
R.J. Allison, C.B.E., Alfred Cox, David Thomson, M.B.E. 

DonaLp : JAMES [Special War Examination], Hillhead,’ Tulloch, 
Oldmeldrum, Aberdeenshire. Proposed by George Watt, 
J. Ross McMillan, A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A 

Drake: Francis Mitverton [Special War Examination], 
State Buildings, P.W.M., Cairo, Egy; 
Arnold Thornely, John W. Simpson, F. G. Briggs. 

Duranp: ArtHuR Henry [Special War Examination], 
Orchard Street, Portman Square, W.1. Proposed by 
H. Fellowes Prynne, W. E. Riley, R.B.A., Alb 
Moore. 
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Easton: Jonn Murray [Special War Examination], Ulster 
Chambers, 168 Regent Street, W.1. Proposed by Edmund 
Wimperis, W. B. Simpson, Horace Farquharson. 

EBERLIN : ALBERT EpGar, M.C. [Special War Examination], 16 
Park Terrace, Nottingham. Proposed by Howard H. 
Thomson, William M. Cowdell, Arthur H. Hind. 

EpriILe: Crcit JAcos [Special War Examination], 4 Raymond 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. Proposed by S. B. Caul- 
field, Ernest Newton, C.B.E., R.A., Basil Oliver. 

Fawcett : GEORGE HERBERT [Special War Examination], 102 
Westborough, Scarborough. Proposed by Sydney Tug- 
well, T’. Edwin Cooper, Herbert Wigglesworth. 

FERGUSON : RoBERT Wemyss [Final Examination], 41 Ladysmith 
Road, Blackford Hill, Edinburgh. Proposed by Jas. C. 
Wynnes, M.B.E., James B. Dunn, John Wilson. 

FrREAR: Ernest [Special War Examination], 110 Radcliffe 
Road, West Bridgford, Notts. Proposed by Leonard 
Maggs, Ernest R. Sutton, A. Ernest Heazell. 

Frew : JAMeEs ALLEN [Special War Examination], Burngreen, 
Kilsyth, Scotland. Proposed by William A. Thomson, 
Leonard Martin, J. M. Dossor. 

GALE: GEORGE ALEX. [Special War Examination], 19 Highbury 
Terrace, N.5. Proposed by T. F. W. Grant, M.C., A. H. 
Kersey, F. W. Troup. 

GALLIE: CHARLES ROBERTSON [Special War Examination], 5 
Ardconnel Terrace, West, Inverness Proposed by Alex- 
ander Ross, LL.D., S. G. Alexander, J. A. O. Allan. 

Gimson : HumpHrey Mort ey [S. 1921—Special War Exemp- 
tion], 713 Aylestone Road, Leicester. Proposed by Sir 
Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A., Professor F. M. Simpson, 
Charles Kempson. 

GRESSWELI Hucu [Special War Examination], 77 Huron 
Road, Tooting Bec Common, $.W.17. Proposed by 
Walter Cave, Professor A. E. Richardson, Edmund 
Wimperis. 

HARMAN : GEORGE THOMAs [Special War Examination], ‘‘ The 
Myrtles,’’ The Avenue, St. Margarets-on-Thames. Pro- 
posed by George Ernest Nield, H. Austen Hall, Clifton 
R. Davy. 

Harris : MorcaNn Ruys Howe t [Special War Examination], 
Dynevor Avenue, Neath, S. Wales. Proposed by Robert 
Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall, Geoffry Lucas. 

Harvey: JoHN Lyne, M.C. [Special War Examination], 74 
Longridge Road, Earl’s Court, 5.W.5. Proposed by H. 
Lionel Thornely, Ralph Knott, Fredk. R. Hiorns. 

Hepces: WALTER FREDERICK [Special War Examination], 
Public Works Department, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
West Africa. Proposed by the Council. 

HENDERSON : JAMES MurRDOCH DatzieL [Special Examination], 
1 Holmston Road, Ayr. Proposed by James A. Morris 
A.R.S.A., John Fairweather, Neil C. Duff. 

HeEyYsHAM : "TERENCE Ernest [Special War Examination], 44 
Lancaster Road, West Norwood, S.E. Proposed by 'T. 
Edwin Cooper, D. Barclay Niven, Herbert Wigglesworth. 

Hitt: Oriver [Special War Examination], 23 Golden Square, 
W.1. Proposed by Frank T. Verity, Hugh P. G. Maule, 
D.S.O., M.C., Charles E. Varndell. 

Hinwoop: NevILLE, M.M. [Special War Examination], 
‘* Hawthorns,” Cressingham Grove, Sutton. Proposed by 
Alfred Cox, James H. Swan, David Thomson, M.B.E. 

Hiorns : PercivaL ‘THEODORE [Special War Examination], 16 
Oakfield Road, Stroud Green, N.4. Proposed by H. 
Lionel Thornely, Alfred W.S. Cross, Ralph Knott. 

HortH : Haro_p EpwIn [Special War Examination], 21 Salis- 
bury Street, Hull. Proposed by Peter Gaskell, Llewellyn 
Kitchen, C. Dudley Harbron. 

HumpuHry: Haro_tp WA ter [Special War Examination], 
** Holmewood,’’ Marius Road, Balham, S.W.17. Pro- 
posed by the Council. 
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Iicnt: STANLEY [Special War Examination], “‘ Richmond 
House,” 11 Powell Road, Clapton, E.5. Proposed by 
Charles E. Varndell, Robert Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall. 
9E: SipNEY [Special War Examination], 97 Moray Road, 
Finsbury Park, N.4. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richard- 
son, Arthur Stratton, F.S.A., Martin S. Briggs. 

INGHAM : LAWRENCE WILLIAM [Final Examination], 1 Strath- 
more, Sutton, Co. Dublin. Proposed by Howard H. 
Thomson, William M. Cowdell, Arthur H. Hind. 

KSON : REGINALD [Special War Examination], 1 South 
Esplanade, Peckitt Street, York. Proposed by Walter H. 
Brierley. F.S.A., and the Council. 

fawes: ALLEN CoLuier [Special War Examination], St. 
George’s College, Quilmes, Buenos Aires, Argentine Re- 
public. Proposed by the Council. 

‘¥NSON: FRANK LesLiE [Special War Examination], 43 
Courthope Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. Proposed by H. 
W. Hetherington Palmer, W. E. Riley, R.B.A., Fredk. R. 
Hiorns. 

Jones: Harotp [Special War Examination], Bierton, near 
Aylesbury, Bucks. Proposed by Courtenay M. Crickmer, 
Professor A. E. Richardson, Peter G. Fry, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

LAMB: HERBERT ARTHUR JOHN [Special War Examination], 
26 Porchester Square, W.2. Proposed by Robert Atkin- 
son, E. Stanley Hall, Maxwell Ayrton. 

LECKENBY : CeEcIL [Special War Examination], 7 Cameron 
Grove, York. Proposed by Walter H. Brierley, F.S.A., 
G. Reavell, O.B.E., Arthur Pollard. 

LLoGAN: James, M.C. [Special War Examination], 24 Crown 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Proposed by Maxwell Ayr- 
ton, John W. Simpson, Charles S. Errington. 

\[ANN : WrLLiAM Roperick JOHN [Special War Examination], 
2 Lorne Terrace, Sunderland. Proposed by W. Milburn, 
Geo. 'T. Brown, ‘Thomas R. Milburn. 

\IAsTER : CHIMANLAL MoriraM, M.A. [Final Examination], 
Atmaram Mansions, Lamington Road, Bombay (4), India. 
Proposed by Charles E. Varndell, E. Stanley Hall, Geoffry 
Lucas. 

MATHEWS : BENJAMIN KENNY OLLARD [Special War Examina- 
tion], 7 Montpelier Row, Blackheath, S.E. Proposed by 
the Council. 

\IeEALAND: Henry ANTHONY [Special War Examination], 
Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, W.1. Proposed by 
Professor S. D. Adshead, Martin S. Briggs, Arthur Strat- 
ton, F.S.A. 

MerIKLE: JosEPpH ABRAHAM [Special War Examination], 9 
Cautley Avenue, Clapham Common,S.W.4. Proposed by 
A. Dunbar Smith, 'T. Edwin Cooper, Fred. Rowntree. 

\IENDHAM : JOHN Bernarp [Special War Examination], 9 Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. Proposed by H. P. G. Maule, 
D.S.0., M.C., Oswald P. Milne, C. E. Bateman. 

\lircHetL : GeorGE ANGus [Special War Examination], 148 
Union Street, Aberdeen. Proposed by J. A. O. Allan, 
George Watt, and the Council. 

\lurrAY : KeirH Day Prarce [Special War Examination], 1 
Mecklenburg Square, W.C.1. Proposed by Maxwell Ayr- 
ton, John W .Simpson, Robert Atkinson. 

NEEDHAM : CHARLES WILLIAM CasHMoRE [Special War Exami- 
nation], 29, High Ousegate, York. Proposed by Arthur 
Pollard, Llewellyn Kitchen, and the Council. 

PALMER: James [S. 1911—Special War Exemption], 130 Balls 
Pond Road, Islington, N.1. Proposed by Oswald P. Milne 
W. H. Hobday, A. Edward Hughes. 

PICKFORD : LEONARD [Special War Examination], 108 Fernside 
Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.12. Proposed by W. 





Chas. Waymouth, Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., Maurice E. 
Webb, D.S.O., M.C. 

PINFOLD : STANLEY [Special War Examination], 317 Camden 
Road, Holloway, N.7. Proposed by Professor A. E. 
Richardson, G. Topham Forrest, Percy B. Tubbs. 
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PLUMLEY: DonaLD JOHN Grant [Special Examination], 38 
Margravine Gardens, Baron’s Court, W.6. Proposed by 
Henry Budgen, Arthur Harrison, Leonard Martin. 

ProssER: DonaiD SypNey [Special War Examination], 6 
Harvist Road, N.W. 6. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, E. 
Stanley Hall, Geoffry Lucas. 

Quick : NORMAN Dennis [Special War Examination], Leicester 
House, 6 Bedford Place, W.C.1. Proposed by Robert 
Atkinson, Arthur W. Cooksey, E. Stanley Hall. 

SuHarp: Francis GrorGce [Special War Examination], Ingle- 
holme, Brockley View, Forest Hill, S.E.23. Proposed by 
Charles E. Varndell, Robert Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall. 

SKINNER: CEpRIC GEORGE [Special War Examination], 27 
Orchard Street, College Green, Bristol. Proposed by 
George H. Oatley, R.W.A., W. S. Skinner, Sir Frank W. 
Wills, R.W.A. 

SMALL : WILLIAM [Special War Examination], 73A South Side, 
Clapham Common, 8.W.4. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, 
Charles E. Varndell, Geoffry Lucas. 

SNELL: ALrrepD [Special War Examination], ros Station Road, 
Harrow. Proposed by the Council. 

SouTar : CHARLES Geppes, F'.S.A.Scot. [Special War Examina- 
tion], 15 South Tay Street, Dundee. Proposed by P. H. 
Thoms, J. Donald Mills, Godfrey Shepherd. 

STABLEFORD : CHARLES Henry [Special War Examination], 26 
Hotham Road, Putney, S.W.15. Proposed by Arthur H. 
Hind, W. Bevan, Christopher W. F. Wheeler. 

STOCKER: ALEXANDER [Special War Examination], 35 Walde- 
mar Avenue, Fulham, $.W.6. Proposed by Frank J. Potter, 
Robert Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall. 

STREETER: FREDERICK Ropert [Special War Examination], 
Redholme, Tyrone Road, Thorpe Bay, Essex. Proposed by 
C. E. Varndell, John Slater, B.A., Herbert Wigglesworth. 

SUNDERLAND: Cyrit [Special War Examination], 23 York 
Crescent, King Cross, Halifax. Proposed by William H. 
Thorp, W. Carby Hall, C.B.E., Archibald Neill. 

Sykes : Mark NEVILLE [Special War Examination], 75 Cardi- 
gan Road, Leeds. Proposed by H. S. Chorley, Fred. 
Broadbent, William H. Thorp. 

SyYMONDs : JAMEs BLAKENEY [Special War Examination],‘‘ How- 
field,” 111-113 Denmark Hill, S.E.5. Proposed by Sidney 
V. North, J. Campbell Reid, and the Council. 

'TayLor : WILLIAM JOHN [Special War Examination], “ Bella- 
dale,”’ Fairfield Road, Inverness. Proposed by George 
Watt, A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., and the Council. 

TELLERY : FRANK IGNaTz [Special Examination], c/o Alliance 
Bank of Simla, Ltd., 40 Old Broad Street, E.C. Proposed 
by Arthur Stratton, F.S.A., Martin S. Briggs, Edwin J. 
Sadgrove 

‘TowLe : CHARLES RAYMOND [Special War Examination], 67 
Sydenham Hill, S.E.23. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, E. 
Stanley Hall, A. H. Moberly. 

WuitE: RayMoNp CHARLES [Special War Examination], 4 
Bierton Hill, Avlesbury. Proposed by Professor A. E. 
Richardson, ‘I’. Frank Green, and the Council. 

WILKINSON: Frep, P.A.S.I. [Final Examination], 162, Long 
Lee Terrace, Keighley, Yorks. Proposed by W. J. Morley, 
Eric Morley, W. H. Hobday. 

WiLiiaMs : Leo JOHN [Special War Examination], Mennaye, 
Penzance, Cornwall. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, E. 
Stanley Hall, C. E. Varndell. 

WILLIAMSON: JOHN [Special Examination], County Hall, 
Cardiff. Proposed by W. James Nash, R. Burns Dick, T. 
Taliesin Rees. 

WINCH : KENNETH Mark [Specia! War Examination], 56 Ste- 
venage Road, S.W. 6. Proposed by Frank M. Elgood, 
Professor A. E. Richardson, C. Lovett Gill. 

WISEMAN : ARTHUR Eric [Special War Examination], 15 Glebe 
Road, Chelmsford. Proposed by Chas. H. Gage, Wyke- 
ham Chancellor and the Council. 
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YEATS: JoHN [Special War Examination], 13 Springbank 
Terrace, Aberdeen. Proposed by George Watt, J. Ross 
Macmillan, A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A. 

YouNG : CEpRIC JOHN Matuison, M.C. [Special War Exami- 
nation], 42 Tay Street, Perth, Scotland. Proposed by Sir 
John J. Burnet, R.S.A., P. H. Thoms, Wm. B. Whitie. 

YOUNG : FREDERIC NEWALL [Special War Examination], Works 
Department, Messrs. Butterfield and Swire, Hong Kong. 
Proposed by Charles E. Varndell, Robert Atkinson, FE. 
Stanley Hall. 


Members’ Column 


Members, Licentiates and Students may insert an- 
nouncements and make known their requirements in this 
column without charge. Communications must be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, and be accompanied by the full name 
and address. Where anonymity is desired, box numbers 
will be given and answers forwarded. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION 
ARCHITECT desires to share offices with ar 
the accommodation bl 
unfurnished private office 
issistants. Would share a 
30x 31ror, c/o Secretary, R.I 
\PPOINTMENTS WA 

Lic. R.I.B.A., at present employes 
Department Housing S¢ 
tion of staff) seeks e1 
Fifteen vears’ vari¢ 


.I.B.A. 
Daily Mail Lab 
offers to prepare perspt 
ompetitors own drawit 
or £1 Is. pencil tl 
R.I.B.A. 
A.R.I.B.A. < 
ing five years’ military s¢ 
Accustomed to inte 
specification, steelwork and 
R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street 
A.R.I.B.A. (3 : 
Council), shortly diset 
responsible appointment 
essential. All-round 
k. A. B., 1, Belvedere, 
A.R.I.B.A. yy 
take all routine worl 
cipal. 30x 28or, 
Mr. FREDERICK 
Wescombe as ¢ 
Mr. Bond for 24 ve 
very competent a 
work, including the w1 
ties.—Communicat‘ons 
o Secretary R.I.B.A. 
ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT 
vears’ experience ;_ F.S. 
in line, colour, or pastel; 
Salary moderate Box 
LICENTIATE Cesiré 
vears’ experience 
rravelling Representatin 
c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 
ARCHITECT'S Assis 
rience (3 articled), seeks 
land, levels, working 
Neat draughtsman, 
The Haven, Priory 
IMpROVER. Pi 
Apply E. Jones, 
Reading. 
DRAUGHTSMAN. 
veying and levell 
21, High Street, R 
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Minutes JI. 


At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1921-22, held on Monday, 7th November 1921, at 8.30 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President, in the Chair ; 72 
Fellows (including 24 members of the Council), 40 Associates 
(including 7 members of the Council), 8 Licentiates, 1 Hon. 
Fellow, 3 Hon. Associates, and a large number of visitors—the 
Minutes of the meeting held on 4th July were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

The Secretary announced that the Council had nominated 
for election on 5th December 15 candidates for the Fellowship, 
111 candidates for the Associateship. The names of these 
gentlemen, having been published in the JOURNAL, were taken 
as read. (See pp 29-31.) 

The President delivered the Inaugural Address of the Ses- 
sion. 

On the motion of the Right Hon. Lord Sumner of Ibstone, 
seconded by Sir Henry Newbolt, a Vote of Thanks to the Presi- 
dent was passed by acclamation. 

The President having briefly expressed his acknowledg- 
ments, the meeting closed at 9.45 p.m. 


At the conclusion of the Ordinary General Meeting, the visi- 
tors having retired, a Special General Meeting was held, and, 
on the motion of the President, seconded by the Hon. Secre- 
tary, the following Resolutions were unanimously passed : 

EXTENSION OF PREMISES.—A. That the purchase for the sum 
of £11,000 of the Lease (perpetually renewable) of No. 10 Con- 
duit Street, W., be hereby confirmed. 

B. That the Council be authorised to create a mortgage on 
or otherwise to charge No. 10 Conduit Street and the other 
leasehold and freehold property of the Institute (subject to the 
existing mortgage) as the Council shall think fit to secure the 
further sum of £10,000 and interest and to execute such deeds 
and documents as may be required in connection therewith. 

AMENDMENT OF By-LAws RELATING To Hon. ASSOCIATES. 

C. That effect be given to the resolution of the General 
Body passed on 28th February 1921 —viz., that the number of 
members in the Honorary Associate class shall not exceed sixty ; 
that the entrance fees and annual subscriptions of Honorary 
Associates be abolished, and their privilege of voting in the 
election of Council and Standing Cemmittees be withdrawn. 

D. That the following provision be added to By-law 4: 
‘“* The number of members in the Class of Honorary Associates 
must not exceed sixty.” 

E. That clause (c) in By-law 17, which provides for the pay- 
ment by Honorary Associates of entrance fees and annual sub- 
scriptions, be deleted. 

F. That the following words be added to By-law 63 : “‘ or in 
the election of the Council and Standing Committees.” 

G. That By-law 16, which provides for the transfer of a 
Fellow who has retired from practice to the Class of Honorary 
Associates, be deleted. 

The Hon. Secretary then gave notice that a further General 
Meeting would be held at 9 Conduit Street, W., on the 21st 
November, at the conclusion of the Ordinary General Meet- 
ing on that day, when a report would be furnished of the Pro- 
ceedings at the General Meeting to be held on the 7th day of 
November, and the above-named resolutions would be sub- 
mitted for confirmation. 

The Special General Meeting closed at 9.55 p.m. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication —1921: 12th, 26th November ; roth, 
24th December. 1922: 14th, 28th January ; 11th, 25th Feb- 
ruary ; 11th, 25th March; 8th, 22nd April; 6th, 20th May ; 
3rd, 17th June; 15th July; 19th August ; 23rd September ; 
21st October. 





